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THE  ANCIENTS. 

c  I  c  r,  R  o . 

Cicero,  the  celebrated  Roman  orator,  was 
bom  B.  C.  107.  His  latlier,  Marcus  Tullius, 
who  was  of  the  etjuestrian  order,  took  great 
care  of  his  education,  which  was  tlin^cted  to 
the  l)ar.  Young  I'ully,  at  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  public,  declaimed  with  such  vehe¬ 
mence  agaiiLst  Sylla’s  |>arty,  that  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  retire  into  Greece ; 
where  he  heard  the  Athenian  oratora  and 
philosophers,  and  greatly  inifiroved  both  in 
elotpience  and  knowledge.  Here  he  met 
with  T,  Pom|M)nius,  who  had  In^en  his  school¬ 
fellow;  and  who,  from  his  love  to  Athens, 
obtained  the  sirname  of  Atticiis;  and  here 
they  revived  and  confirmed  that  friendship 
which  subsisted  between  them  through  lil(‘. 
From  Athens  he  passed  into  Asia ;  and  after 
an  excursion  of  two  yeara  retnriM'd  to  Koni(‘, 
where  next  year  he  was  made  ipnestor.  The 
quaestors  were  simt  annually  into  the  jtrov- 
inces  distributed  to  them  by  lot.  Lilyha-um, 
in  Sicily,  liapixmed  to  fall  to  Cicero’s  share. 
In  this  office  he  accjuitted  hiins'df  so  well, 
that  he  gained  the  lo\e  and  admiration  of  all 
the  Sicilians.  Before  he  left  Sicily,  he  made 
the  tour  of  the  island,  to  see  every  thing  that 
was  cnrious,  and  especially  the  city  of  Syra- 
ciisii;  when*  he  discovenal  the  tomb  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes  to  the  magistrates,  who  were  show¬ 
ing  him  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  hut  who, 
to  his  surprise,  knew  nothing  of  it.  His 
niitrriage  with  'I’erentia  is  sujiposed  to  have 
Ixaui  celebrated  immediattdy  aflt'r  his  n  turn, 
when  he  was  alMiiit  thirty  years  old.  By  his 
tpuestorship  he  gtiitied  an  admission  into  the 
senate  1‘or  life ;  and  he  employed  himself 
constantly  in  defending  the  |N'rsons and  prop¬ 
erties  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  his  tliiuy- 
8<M  t  iith  year  he  was  elected  tedile,  hy  the 
imtmimons  suffrages  of  all  the  trilx's,  ;uid  in 
]»reference  to  all  his  com|»etitors.  After  his 
elwtioti,  but  Ix  fore  his  entrance  upon  the  of¬ 
fice.,  he  undertook  the  famed  jiro-secution  of 

VeiTcs,  the  late  pnett»r  of  ,‘*icily  ;  who  was 
charged  «ith  many  flagrant  .acts  of  inju.Mici', 
ra))ine,  and  cruelty,  tim  ing  his  triemnal  gov- 
ertiment  of  that  island.  I'his  was  one  of  tin* 
most  memonihlc  transjictions  of  his  life  ;  for 
which  he  was  justly  celebrated  by  antitinity, 
ami  for  which  he  will,  in  all  ages,  1h‘  esteem¬ 
ed  hy  the  friends  of  m.ankind.  The  result 
was,  that  he  so  confounded  Hortensiiis,  then 
the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  usually 
stylt'd  the  king  of  tin*  forum,  th;it  he  laid 
nothing  to  say  for  his  clietit.  Verres,  di“S}>air- 
ing  of  all  defence,  went  into  a  vohmt'ry  ex¬ 
ile*,  where  he  livetl  many  yetirs,  deserted  by 
his  friend.s.  He  is  .said  tt»  have  been  relieved 
in  this  mist*rahle  .situation  by  the  generosity 
of  Cicero;  yet  after  all  was  proscribed  and 
murdered  by  Mark  Antony,  l!»r  tin*  sake  of 
those  fine  .statues  ainl  ('orinthian  ve.«sels  of 
w  hich  he  had  plundered  the  Sicilians.  After 
the  usual  ititerval,  Cicero  oftered  him.self  a 
candidate  for  the  pra*torship ;  and,  in  three 
different  a.s.senihlies  convened  for  the  choice, 
he  was  unatiiniously  elected  tin*  first  iinetor. 
He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes, 
and  in  sight,  as  it  were,  of  the  consulship  ; 
and  therefore,  when  his  jini'torship  wjisatan 
end,  he  would  not  accept  of  any  fiireign 
province,  the  chief  fruit  which  tin*  general¬ 
ity  pro|)Ost*d  from  that  office.  He  had  no 
particular  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for 
ariiLS.  The  glory  he  jnirsned,  was  to  .shine 
in  the  city  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws;  and 
to  teach  the  magistrates  how'  to  execute,  the 
citizens  how  to  olR*y  them.  Being  now  in 
his  forty-third  year,  he  d(*clared  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship  along  with  six 
competitors,  of  w  hom  were  four  patrician.s, 
or  nobles,  and  the  two  ktst  the  sons  of  fathers 
who  had  first  imi)ort(*d  the  public  honors  in¬ 
to  their  families.  Cicero  was  the  only  new 
man  among  them.  In  this  competition  the 
practice  of  bribing  was  carried  on  as  shame¬ 
fully  by  Antonins  and  Catiline,  as  it  usually 
is  at  elections  hi  Britain.  However,  as  the 
election  ajiproached,  Cicero’s  interest  ap|)ear- 
«d  su[)erior  to  that  of  all  his  candidates  ;  for 
the  nobles  themselves,  though  desirous  to 
depress  him,  yet  from  the  dang(*rs  w  hich 
threatened  the  city,  and  seemed  ready  to 
burst  out,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man 
qualified  to  jireserve  the  republic,  and  break 


the  cabals  of  the  desfierate,  hy  the  vigor  and 
prudence  of  his  administration.  The  meth¬ 
od  of  choosing  consuls  was  not  by  an  o|)en 
vote,  hut  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets 
of  wood,  distri!niti;d  to  the  citizens,  with  the 
names  of  the  several  camlidates  ins<;ribed  up¬ 
on  each.  But  in  (.’icero’s  case  the  people 
were  not  content  with  this  secret  and  silent 
way;  but,  Ix'fore  they  came  to  any  scrutiny, 
loudly  and  universally  jiroclaimed  Cicero  the 
first  consul;  so  that,  as  he  him.self  says,  ‘he 
was  not  chosen  by  the  votes  of  jmrticular 
citizens,  but  by  the  common  suffrage  of  the 
city;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  crier, 
but  of  the  whole  Roman  |H*ople.’  Cicero 
had  no  .sooner  entered  upon  his  office  than 
he  had  occasion  to  exert  himself  against  I*. 
Servilliiis  Rulliu.s,  one  of  the  new  tribunes, 
who  had  been  alarming  the  senate  w  ith  the 
|)romnlgation  of  an  Agrarian  law,  thg  pur- 
po.se  of  which  was  to  create  a  decemvirate, 
or  ten  conimissioner.s,  w  ith  ah.<olute  jKwver 
for  five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  tlx;  re¬ 
public,  to  di.strihute  them  at  |>leasure  to  the 
citizens,  &c.  The.se  laws  uw-d  to  he  gn*ed- 
ily  received  by  the  popuhice,  hut  Cicero,  in 
an  artful  and  elegatit  speech  liom  the  rostra, 
gave  such  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the 
peojile,  that  they  rejected  this  hiw  w  ith  as 
much  ejigerne.ss  as  they  htid  ever  received 
one.  But  the  grand  afiitir,  w  hich  constituted 
tlx*  glory  of  his  consulship,  tiixl  Ixis  trans¬ 
mitted  his  name  w  ith  Instn*  to  |>osterity,  wtis 
tlx!  unwearied  jiiiins  he  took  in  suppressing 
that  horriii  conspiracy  w  Inch  \sas  fiirmed  by 
Ciitiliix*,  for  tlx*  s'dwersion  <»f  the  common¬ 
wealth.  I'or  this  great  s(*rvic<*  he  was  hon- 
on'd  with  tlx*  gloritris  title  ol  /jater  patrire, 
the  father  of  tiis  country.  ( 'icero  had  no 
scKXx  r  (piitted  his  ollice,  than  lx*  Ix  gan  to 
feel  the  W(  ight  of  that  envy  w  hich  is  the 
certain  fruit  of  illu.strions  merit.  He  was 
ixTw,  therefore,  tlx*  common  mark,  ixit  only 
of  all  the  fix-tions,  again.st  w  hom  he  had  de¬ 
clared  [X'r|«*tual  war,  hut  of  uixaher  paru 
not  less  dangerous,  tlx*  emioits  too;  whose 
united  spleen  ix  ver  left  him,  till  they  had 
drivi  n  him  out  of  that  city  whi<‘h  he  had 
preserv{*d.  ('ict  ro,  upon  tlie  expiration  of 
liis  consulshi|i,  took  c.-ire  to  s'  lxl  a  partic¬ 
ular  ix'coimt  of*  his  whoh*  iidminisiraiion  to 
I’ompey,  who  w;is  finishing  the  Mithrid.'itic 
wjir  in  Asia  ;  in  ho|>esto  prevent  tmy  w  rong 
impressions  then*  from  the  c:ihmini<  s  of  his 
•■nemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  .some  jjiiblic 
declaration  in  firaisi*  of  w  hat  he  had  lK*en 
doing.  But  I’ompey,  Iwing  infJnmed  hy  .M(*- 
telhis  and  Ctesar  of  the  ill-himx)r  tluit  was 
rising agtnnst  ('icero  in  Rome,  an.swa*red  him 
with  great  coldtx*ss;  aixl  itisfad  of  paying 
him  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  of' 
tlx*  atliiir  of  (.'atiline ;  upon  w  hich  Cicero 
e.xpostidjites  with  him  itia  leit<  r  w  hich  is  still 
e.xLant.  About  thi.  tiiue  Cicero  bought  a 
house  of  .M.  (’rassu.s,  on  the  ral.itiiie-hill, 
adjoining'  to  that  in  which  he  had  always  liv¬ 
ed  with  his  fitther, aixl  whic!i  lx*  is  now  su{>- 
posed  to  have  given  uj)  to  his  brother  (inintus. 
The  house  cost  him  ix*ar  thirty  thoiisiixl 
pound.s,  aixl  s«*ems  to  h;ive  been  one  of  the 
ixiblest  in  Rome.  This  excited  censun*  on 
his  vanity;  aixl  especially  as  it  was  made 
with  borrowed  moix*y.  'I’his  circumstance 
lx*  himself  dot's  ix)t  dissemble;  but  says 
merrily  n|x»n  it,  tlxit  ‘  he  was  now  plunged 
so  deeply  in  debt,  tis  to  lx*  ready  fltr  a  jilot. 
oidy  tliat  the  con.sj>irators  woidd  not  trust 
him.’  The  most  remtirkahlc*  evt*nt  that  hap- 
peix'd  this  year,  the  forty-fifth  of  (’icero’s 
lift*,  was  the  jtollution  of  the  mysteries  of 
tlx*  Bomi  Dea  by  I*,  ('lodius;  which,  by  its 
cons(*(px'ix*es,  involved  (’icero  in  no  small 
calamity.  Clodiiis  had  an  intrigue  w  ith  Ca*- 
sar’s  wife  I’om|X'ia.  w  ho  wtis  celebrating  in 
her  hou.st*  thost*  aw  fid  sjicrifices  of  tlx*  god¬ 
dess,  to  which  no  male  cn  ati^re  was  ever  ail- 
mitted.  (’hxliiis  w  ished  to  irain  an  access  to 
his  mi.stress  in  the  midst  of  her  holy  min¬ 
istry  ;  aixl  with  this  view  he  dre.s.sed  liiniself 
in  a  woman’s  habit,  that  by  thi*  Ix'nefit  of  his 
smooth  face,  and  the  intnxiuction  of  one  of 
the  maids,  he  might  pass  without  discovery; 
but  by  .some  mistake  Ix'tween  him  and  his 
guide,  he  lo.st  his  way  when  he  came  within 
the  house,  and  fell  in  among  the  other  female 
servants.  Here  he  vvius  detected  by  his  voice, 
and  the  servants  alarmed  the  whole  comjiany 
by  their  shrieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
the  matrons,  who  thrt*w  a  veil  over  their  sa¬ 
cred  mysteries,  while  Clodius  fixmd  means 
to  escafie.  The  story  was  presently  spread 
abroad,  and  rais(*d  a  general  scandal  aixl  hor¬ 
ror  throughout  the  city.  The  defence  w  hich 
Clodius  made,  w  hen,  by  the  order  of  the  st'ii- 
ate,  he  was  hrought  to  a  trial,  wa.s  to  prove 
himself  absent  at  the  time  of  the  fact ;  for 


which  purjKise  he  pnxiuced  two  men  to 
swear  that  he  was  then  at  Interamna,  aliout 
two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  city. — 
But  Cicero,  being  called  u|)on  to  give  his  tes¬ 
timony,  di'posed,  that  (Jlodius  had  Ix^en  with 
him  that  very  morning  at  his  house  in  Rome. 
Irritated  by  this,  (.’lodius  formed  a  scheme  of 
revenge.  'I'liis  was  to  get  himst*lf  chosen 
tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive  (’iceni  out 
of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law  which 
he  ho|x'd  to  obtrude  u|xm  the  people.  The 
first  triumvirate  was  now  formed;  which 
was  nothing  hut  a  traitorous  conspiracy  of 
three  of  the  most  powerful  citizens  of  Rome, 
to  extort  from  their  country  by  violence  what 
they  could  not  olitain  by  l.iw'.  I’omjiey’s 
chief  motive  was  to  get  his  acts  confirmetl  by 
CH*sar  in  his  consulshi|),  which  was  now 
coming  on  ;  (’a  .'ar,  by  giving  way  to  I’om- 
[K'v’s  glory,  to  advance  his  ow  n  ;  and  (,’ra.ssus, 
to  gain  that  ascendance  by  the  authority  of 
Ponipey  and  ( ’tesar,  which  he  could  not  sus¬ 
tain  alone.  (’ic<*ro  might  indeetl  have  made 
what  terms  he  jileascd  with  the  triumvirate, 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  any  engagements 
w  ith  men  w  hose  union  all  the  friends  ot  the 
republic  abhorred,  (.'hxliu.s,  in  the  tnean 
time,  lx*ing  chosen  triliinx*,  began  to  threaten 
(’icero  w  ith  tdl  the  terrors  of  his  tribunate. 
Both  (^'lesarand  Po m pi 'y  secretly  favored  his 
.scheme  ;  not  that  they  intended  to  ruin  (’ic¬ 
ero,  hut  only  to  keep  him  under  the  lash; 
and  if  they  could  not  drjiw  him  into  tlx  ir 
measuri's,  or  make  him  at  least  keep  quiet, 
to  let  ( ’lodius  lixisi*  upon  him.  (’lesar  want¬ 
ed  to  distre.ss  him  .'o  fiir  as  to  for<*e  him  to  a 
dependance  on  him.si  lf;  fiir  which  end, 
while  he  was  privately  encouraging  (’lixliiis 
to  pursue  him,  lx*  projios«*d  expedients  to 
(  icero  for  his  security.  But  Cicero  was  un¬ 
willing  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  siifety  to 
any  man,  far  less  to  (’lesar,  whose  designs  he 
always  sil^fU'cted,  and  whose  si’hemes  he 
never  approved.  This  .stiffness  so  e.xasjier- 
ated  (.’tesir,  that  he  resolved  to  assist  (.’lixlius 
to  op|»ri  ss  him  ;  w  hile  Ponqx'V  was  ail  tlx* 
while  giving  him  the  strongest  a.ssurances 
that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  he  would 
.sooner  lx;  killed  himself  than  suft'er  him  to 
lx-  hurt.  Clixlius,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
obliging  tlx*  peo|»le  with  .several  new  laws, 
contrived  chiefiy  tiir  their  advantage;  that 
he  might  iutnxluce,  with  better  grace,  the 
Itanishmeiit  of  (.’icero.  In  short,  having 
caused  a  law  to  lx*  enacted,  that  any  w  ho  had 
condemned  a  Homan  citizen  unheard  should 
himsi*lf  lx*  banished,  he  s'oon  af'ter  impeach¬ 
ed  (’icero  u|xin  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  this 
gn*at  man  w  ent  about  .soliciting  hi.s  caiisi*  as 
a  .suppliant,  and  attended  hy  many  of  the 
first  young  ixiblemen  w  hom  he  had  taught 
the  rules  of  elixpience ;  those  powers  of 
s|x*aking,  w  hich  hail  so  otlen  Ix-cn  succe.ssful 
in  defending  tlx*  caiisi*  of  others,  seemed  to¬ 
tally  to  fiirsake  his  own.  He  was  banished 
by  the  \otesot  the  [x'ople  fixir  hundred 'iiiles 
from  Italy  ;  his  hous«*s  were  ordered  to  be 
demolished,  and  his  gixxis  set  up  to  .sale.  In 
this  calamity  he  did  not  behave  himself  w  ith 
that  firmness  w  hich  might  have  lx*en  p\|>ect- 
ed  from  oiu*  con.scions  of  tiis  integrity,  and 
sutfi'iing  in  the  cause  of  his  country;  for 
his  lett(*rs  are  filled  w  ith  such  lanx*ntahle  ex¬ 
pressions  of  grief  and  des[Kiir,  that  his  Ix'st 
i'riend.s,  and  even  his  wife,  were  forced  to 
admonish  him  to  roiisi*  his  courage,  and  re- 
memlx'r  his  former  chanx'ter.  To  have  lx*en 
as  great  in  afilietion  as  he  was  in  prosperity, 
would  have  been  a  jx-rfection  not  given  i<i 
man  ;  yet  this  very  weakness  flowed  from  a 
source  w  hich  rendered  him  tlx*  more  ami- 
alile.  'I'lie  .same  tenderne.ss  of  dis|x)sition 
w  hich  made  him  love  hi.s  friends,  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  his  country,  more  |Ki.ssionately  than 
other  men,  made  him  fi  el  the  loss  of  them 
more  sensibly.  When  he  had  been  gone  a 
little  more  than  two  months,  a  nxition  was 
made  in  the  senate  by  one  of  the  ti  ihunes, 
who  was  his  friend,  to  recall  him,  and  r.'|x*al 
the  laws  of  Clodius;  to  which  the  whole 
house  readily  agreed,  notwithstanding  the 
op|Kisition  made  by  the  Clodi.in  faction. — 
Cicero’s  n*turn  was  carried  in  .so  triiim))hant 
a  manner,  that  he  had  reason,  he  stiys,  to  fear 
left  people  should  imagine  that  lx*  him.self 
had  contrived  his  late  flight  for  the  sake  of 
.so  glorious  !i  re.storation.  He  was  in  his  fif¬ 
tieth  year  when  ho  was  restored  to  his  tlig- 
nity  and  fortunes;  .sitisfaction  lx*ing  made 
to  him  fiir  the  ruin  of  his  estates  and  houses. 

In  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  made 
proconsul  of  (’ilicia,  when*  his  administration 
gtiiix'd  him  great  honor.  .Miout  this  time 
e.xjx'ctation  of  a  breach  lK*twoen  ('a*sar  and 
Pom|X‘y  engiiged  the  general  attention,  (’’a*- 
sar  had  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  and  re¬ 


duced  the  whole  province  to  the  Roman 
yoke  ;  but  though  his  commi.s8ion  was  near 
expiring,  he  had  no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up 
and  rtturning  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
subject.  He  pretended  that  he  omild  not 
[xissihly  lx,*  safe  if  he  parted  with  his  anny, 
while  Rompey  held  the  province  of  S|)aiti 
prolonged  for  five  years.  This  disposition  to 
a  breach,  Ck'ero  soon  learned  from  his 
frieixls,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  prov- 
iix*e  of  ('ilicia.  He  clearly  foresaw,  what 
he  declared  to  his  friends,  that  which  side 
soincr  got  the  Ix'tter,  the  war  must  necessa¬ 
rily  eixl  in  a  tyranny.  The  only  difference, 
he  said,  was,  that  if  their  enemies  conquer¬ 
ed,  they  should  b»,*  proscrilied  ;  and  if  their 
friends,  they  w  ould  lie  slaves.  He  no  sooner 
arrived  at  tlie  city,  than  he  found  the  war  in 
effect  proclaimed ;  for  the  senate  had  just 
voted  a  decree,  that  Cwesar  should  disband 
his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  declareil  an 
enemy  ;  and  ('lesar’s  sudden  march  towanis 
Rome  confirmed  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
confusion,  Ciesar  was  extremely  solicitous 
about  Cicero  ;  not  so  much  to  gain  him,  ns 
to  prevail  with  him  to  stand  neuter.  He 
wrote  to  him  several  times,  and  employed 
all  their  mutual  frietxis  to  press  him  with 
letters  on  that  subject ;  all  which  was  done, 
but  in  vain;  for  Cicero  was  impatient  to  be 
gone  to  Pompey.  These  letters  give  ns  a 
strong  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Cicero  was  held  at  this  time  in  Rmue; 
w  hen,  iti  a  contest  for  empire,  which  force 
.done  was  to  decide,  the  chiefs  on  both  sides 
were  solicitous  to  gain  a  man  to  their  party, 
who  had  no  skill  in  arms  or  talents  for  war. 
Cicero  at  la.st  etnixirked  to  follow  Pompey, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  some 
time  before,  and  was  then  at  Dyrihachinm ; 
atxl  arrived  safely  in  his  camp  with  his  son, 
his  brother  and  his  nephew*,  committing  the 
fortunes  of  the  family  to  the  issue  ot  that 
cause. 

[To  be  concluifed  in  the  next  Lyceum.] 
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RL.RARKS. 

1.  Rarom.  reihiccil  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Max.  .'ll)  40  on  the  Itith  at  S.  R.  and  10  P.  M. 
Mni.2!>.5(»  on  the  20th  at  S.  R. — Mean  29  98  at 
a  ixeaii  temperature  of  50,‘'5. 

2.  Ther.  Ext.  Max.  t>.>s  at  1  P.  M,  on  the  1st. 
— .Min  H'^on  the  lUth  at  S.  R. — Mean  of  three 
daily  observalioiis  for  the  same  month,  42,*’ 14. 

3.  The  amount  of  rain  for  the  month,  fallen  at 
.5  ditferent  times,  is  3,  inches.  The  weather 
has  been  clear  IS  days — Varialile  5 — Cloudy  3 — 
Rainy  4. —  Winds  have  been  W’ly.  and  N.  W’ly. 
14  days — S’ly  and  S.  W’ly.  12 — N.  E  4. 

4.  The  month,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been 
inihl  aiul  pleasant  fur  the  season,  which  taken  in 
coilnection  with  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
fuel,  and  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  should  be 
regarded  as  a  special  blessing.  On  the  morning 
of  th  *  2  Ith  tiiere  was  a  flurry  of  snow, the  first  we 
have  had  during  the  autumn.  The  only  instance 
oftho.Vuroiw  Borealis,  w hich  we  have  noticed, 
occurred  .  n  the  evening  ol  the  27th.  It  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

.5.  The  Comet  has  passed  the  point  of  its  near¬ 
est  approach  to  the  earth  and  its  perihelion,  and 
is  fast  receiling  from  the  vicinity  of  the  earth 
and  sun. — So  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  been 
seen  in  this  country.  Some  European  Astrono¬ 
mers  are  reported  to  have  had  a  glimpse  of  it, 
pursuing  nearly  its  calculated  course. 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


POLITICAL  ECONOM.Y. 


P  O  V  L  R  T  V  . 

Dr.  Chalmers  very  streiuioiisly  and  with 
ftreat  iirujrriety  eiilinces  tlie  |iriiiei|»|<*,  that 
ij'Morance  is  the  jiriinary  cause  ut’  jioverty, 
and  that  liothiiif.'  will  remove  il,  or  |»rove  an 
antidute  lor  it,  hut  general  (diristiaii  ednea- 
tion — that  no  j»an|»er  system,  no  law,  no 
charity,  no  system  of  inijiort  or  e.\|.orl  dn- 
tie.s,  that  no  sy.stem  of  political  eeononiv 
that  ever  has  lieen,  ever  cun  he  devised,  can 
make  even  a  heginning  towards  removing 
the  cause  of  poverty,  and  scarcely  towards 
alleviating  its  miseries,  it  is  an  interesting 
though  a  lamentalile  fact,  that  in  ni.iny,  per¬ 
haps  most  instances,  where  direct  attempts 
have  lieen  made  to  rcmovi!  poverty  hv  sup¬ 
plying  the  watils  ot’  the  poor,  more  poverty 
iiaa  heen  created  than  removed.  .Ami  even 
furnishing  the  poor  with  work,  hy  which 
they  can  relieve  their  own  wants,  must, 
among  the  ignorant  and  dcprav  evl,  lie  tem¬ 
porary.  Xoihing  can  strike  at  the  root  of 
tite  evil  of  pov  erty  hut  intellectual  and  moral 
power — Christian  K  lncatiun.  W  Imever  htis 
tJiaf,  will  find  vniployment ;  will  .secure 
em|iloymeiit ;  will  judiciously  iijipropriate 
the  fruits  of  tlieir  industry. 

Although  we  can  go  all  lengths  with  Dr. 
Chalmers,  or  any  other  tnan,  in  giving  toin- 
tellectii.il  and  moral  culture  ttloiie  the  powi  r 
of  preventing  or  ndieving  poverty,  we  can¬ 
not  agree  with  him  in  the  manner  in  whicdi 
it  will  elfect  the  object.  'The  Doctor  think.s 
it  will  do  it  hy  preventing  earlif  mnrri(t<'e.'t, 
and  thus  put  a  idieck  on  the  increase  of  pop¬ 
ulation.  'That  principle  seems  to  ns  not  only 
unsound  and  liilse,  hut  in  its  ultimate  rcsulis 
unchristian.  It  leads  to  the  .principle,  that 
life  is  an  evil.  \V»;  hcliev  e  indeed  that  it  may 
Ire  said  of  tiiany,  that  it  litid  heen  good  for 
them  it'  they  had  never  heen  horn.  Ihit  we 
also  hclieve,  that  w  hen  lile  hei'omes  a  curse 
rather  than  a  hlessingr,  it  is  from  the  tihnse 
of  one’s  self,  or  from  the  ahnses  of  society, 
rathcrthiui  ;i  necessary  result,  or  the  iiatural 
tendency  of  our  naturt  s. 

Iriit  wc  arc  digressing.  Tin*  rpii'stion  is, 
whether  Christian  Kiluralion  will  prevent 
poverty  hy  checking  population,  or  liv  sup¬ 
plying  the  wants  of  population,  let  it  he  ev¬ 
er  so  great.  Dr. Chalmers  says  the  former; 
we  .say  the  latter.  In  proof  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  id'  our  Opinion,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  great  liict,  the  original  principle, 
formerly  staled,  that  our  (’realor,  in  his  great 
wisdom  find  overflowing  goodness,  had  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  powers  and  materials  mindi 
more  than  sufficient,  under  ahiio.st  anv  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  siijijily  our  physical  wants; 
and  coiiseipiently,  that  the  greater  the  pop- 
ul.-ition  the  greater  the  surplus  power.  .  It  is 
r.ui  necessary  fur  us  to  n  iii.irk,  that  vvlier- 
e\  er  there  is  one  mouth  to  he  supplied,  there 
are  two  hands  to  sup|)ly  it,  one  of  which  is 
tiiore  th.'in  snlficient.  A  direct  appeal  to 
facts  is  sniheient  1‘or  <uir  purpose  ,\nd  we 
hazard  the  assertion,  that  with  individnals 
of  high  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  earlv 
marriages  fire  not  fidlowed  hy  poverty  and 
distress  in  families;  hut  that  young  men  as 
often  procure  a  competence  and  accumulate 
wealth  when  married,  as  when  single.  \\'e 
know  and  lummit  the  fact,  that  many  families 
on  hoth  continents  are  snhject  to  ahsohite 
puftering  from  hum;er  and  cold.  \\  e  also 
know,  that  in  niiiety-iiiiie  cases  out  of  an 
hutidred,the  original  cause  (d  this  sutfering 
is  ignorance  and  vice.  We  know  that  en¬ 
lightened  niinds,  pore  hearts,  inilustrions 
hahit.s,  and  strict  econoiiiv.  all  of  which  are 
prodtic4-(l  hy  an  enlightened  christiiin  educa¬ 
tion,  never  fail  to  relieve  tin*  rigor  of  pov¬ 
erty,  atid  to  produce  patience  and  content¬ 
ment,  if  deprived  of  lit.Miries  enjoyed  hy 
their  iieighhors. 

Xo  one  can  donht  for  a  moment,  that  iti- 
tomperaiicc  alone,  costs  the  poor  of  every 
country,  enough  and  more  than  enongli  to 
remove  all  the  di-tresses  cd'  povertv  :  and 
under  a  corn  rt  Christian  education,  intem¬ 
perance  surely  cannot  exist,  it  is  no  |)art 
<d'  intelh'ctual  culture,  mncfi  less  cd’  Chris¬ 
tian  morals,  to  teach  children  to  drink  rum, 
and  they  would  not  drink  it,  unless  it  vvtis 
made  and  given  to  them.  .And  while  a  cor¬ 
rect  education  would  prevent  the  expense 
of  ititemperance,  it  wouM  produce  the  fruits 
of  industry,  tnid  the  coinjjetence  of  econ¬ 
omy. 

Wc  cannot  enlarge  itpon  the  principle, 
that  ignorance  is  the.  original  and  almost  the 
^le  cause  of  poverty,  nor  attempt  to  sliow 
in  how  many  thousand  ways  enlightened 
inindti  and  honest  hearts  will  cure  the  evils 
of  iKiverty,  and  render  those  capahle  of  l>e- 
ing  endured  which  cannot  he  cuied.  Hut 
we  can  hardly  refrain  frotn  the  remark,  that 
the  first  act  of  political  economy,  no  less 
than  of  philanthropy,  is  to  prpvide  every 
clMld  with  a  Keligious  Education,- 


ABUSES. 

I  .N  T  t;  L  L  K  C  T  J«  . 

AVf  well  recollect  a  ride,  about  a  year 
since,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cumherland 
River,  in  Kentucky,  to  Xashville,  Tennes¬ 
see.  W  recollect  it  from  the  ronghness  of 
the  roads,  the  sluiryishness  td'  the  horsv.'.s, 
the  shatters  and  tatters  of  the  coach,  (rather 
waggon),  hut  especially  from  the  character 
of  our  fellow-passengers,  who  presented  at 
once  the  refinements  of  the  most  polished 
society,  and  the  strength  atid  vulgarity  of  a 
backwoods  intellect.  Among  the  jiassengers 
was  u  stage  proprietor,  whose  character  had 
been  forme*!  under  the  first  settlement  and 
growth  of  the  country,  which  partook  hoth 
ot'  its  strcniilh  and  ru<leness.  His  free, anil 
not  uid’re<juenily  original  remarks,  together 
with  a  regular  linili  head  iind  strung  fetit- 
iires,  left  no  one  to  doubt  the  vigor  or  the 
coar.seness  of  his  mind.  Hut  while  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  strong  expressions  gave  sufii- 
cient  proof  of  a  vigorous  mind,  his  choice 
of  the  most  vulgar  subjects,  accompanied 
with  the  grossest  remarks,  left  no  one  to 
donht  tlnit  his  intellect  hail  heen  tdin.seil. — 
There  was  evidently  much  mind,  hut  it  was 
almost  wholly  pervert<‘d.  There  was  a 
gre.-tt  and  almost  c*)nstant  exercise  of  an  in¬ 
tellect  strong  hy  nature,  and  hold  and  daring 
hy  circumst.-inces  ;  hut  it  was  *'xerci.sed  and 
wasted  upon  unworthy  objects.  It  was  a 
l»erverted  mind — it  was  an  abused  intellect. 

W*!  wish  that  ahused  intellects  were  no 
where  to  he  found  hut  in  the  jiioneers  of  a 
new  country.  Hut,  alas  !  we  have  much 
reason  to  suspect,  thtit  they  tire  still  tnore 
common,  ntid  ttinch  tnore  to  he  regretted,  iti 
what  is  t*-rmed  the  tintst  refineil  society. — 
Indeed  where  o’o  we  tint  see  it  ?  I.ook  at 
tin*  tispirii'.g  deititigogu**,  or  the  attihitions 
politician.  Look  itito  *)ur  courts  of  justi<*e. 
I,ook  at  sectariitn  controversies  iit  religion, 
rather  itreligion.  Look  at  the  citizetis  of 
two  tiv.il  vill.igcs,  or  even  tit  two  rivtdsafter 
the  first  hotiors  *if  a  college,  (kist  ati  eye 
over  this  hnsy  scrattihling  world,  atid  mark 
that  intellect,  if  it  can  he  found,  the  whole 
of'  whose  power  is  e.\ert*’*l  upon  objects 
worthy  of  itself,  or  ilesigned  for  its  greatest 
happiness  or  its  highest  dignity.  Such  an 
intellect  it  is  believed  cannot  he  foittiil ;  such 
an  one  it  is  believed  was  iiever  possessed 
hy  mtin. 

Hut  it  is  the  more  gross  tihitses  of  these 
high  and  noble  powers  of  our  minds,  that 
we  wish  to  present  to  tin;  eon.«i.leration  of 
our  retiders ;  and  these  are  thick  and  glai  inir 
all  around  us.  To  say  nothing  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  tliiit  lies  dorinant,  which  is  ahused  Ibr 
th*!  want  of  exercise,  the  misdirected  ami 
wasted  power  of  mind,  if  it  was  saveil  and 
directed  to  prop*“r  objects,  would  he  siiHi- 
cientto  ililiiise  knowledg*'  overthe  whole  of 
our  globe.  In  every  town,  village,  ami 
neighborhood,  there  is  intellect  enough 
wasteil,  to  fnitiish  to  a  liVceiim,  if  properly 
tipplied,  highly  useful  atid  interestiii!'  exer¬ 
cises  every  evening  in  the  year.  I'here  is 
no  want  (d'  tnimi  iti  any  place  upon  the 
earth  wheri*  human  beings  can  he  found  ; 
it  is  the  proper  a|»plic!ition  ami  direction  of 
mimi  which  alone  is  needed,  to  secure  hoth 
intellectual  and  moral  im)iiov  ement.  When 
men  can  feel  their  power  of  self  and  mu¬ 
tual  improvement  ;  wlii'ii  they  can  he 
hrotight  to  *'xert  the  pow»-r  they  possi'ss  to¬ 
wards  worthy  objects;  when  they  can  he 
imliiced  to  withdraw  their  minds  f'rorn  low 
and  ilehasing  objects,  and  place  tlii'm  upon 
those  which  are  noble  and  ennobling,  then 
tlu'v  will  find  that  the  hiimtin  character  will 
.appear  in  its  true  dignity  ;  then  human  be¬ 
ings  will  appreciate  and  secure  their  highest 
hiifipim’ss. 

1  N  .S  E  C  T  S . 

rniRPIVf:  CRASS  HOPPKR. 

This  is  the  insect  so  often  commemorated 
hy  the  ancient  poet.s,  ;ind  so  g«‘tierally  con¬ 
founded  hy  the  major  part  of  translators 
with  the  grasslmpper.  Il  is  a  ntitive  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  jiml  particularly 
of  Italy  or  (i'ree*re  ;  app*  aring  in  tli*’  Imtter 
months  of  snnimer,  iind  *  ontiniiing  its  shrill 
chir|iin;;(hirlni:  the  givjit  st  part  of  ihe<lay  ; 
nern’rally  sitting  .'iniong  the  leaves  <if  tret's. 
'I’liese  itiscets  proci'ed  fiom  **ggs  depositeil 
hy  the  parent  in  ami  about  the  loots  of  trees, 
near  the  gronmi.  ’I'liey  hatch  into  larves, 
which,  when  grown  to  their  full  size,  are  the 
tettigometru*  of  the  anci*  iit  writers;  and 
after  Iniving  continued  in  this  state  of  larva 
near  two  years  c.ast  their  skins,  and  produce 
the  complete  insect. 

The  ancients  difi’er  in  their  opinions  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  cicadte.  A’irgil  speaks  of  them 
as  in.sects  of  a  «li,sagrc(!ahle  and  stndulons 
tone.  On  the  contrary,  Anacreon  compli¬ 
ments  them  on  tlieir  musical  note,  and  makes 
the  cicada  a  favorite  of  Apollo. 

There  is  a  very  pleasing  and  elegant  tale, 


related  hy  ancient  authors,  of  two  rival  mu¬ 
sicians  alternately  [ilayingfora  prize;  when 
one  of  the  candidates  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  break  a  stritig  of  his  lyre ;  hy  which  acci¬ 
dent  he  wouhl  certainly  have  failed ;  when 
a  cicada.  Hying  near,  happened  to  settle  on 
his  lyre,  and  hy  its  own  note  supplied  the 
defective  string,  and  thus  enabled  the  favo¬ 
rite  candidate  to  overcome  his  antagonist. 
So  remarkable  was  the  event,  that  a  statue 
was  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it, 
in  which  a  man  is  represented  playing  on  a 
lyre,  on  which  sits  u  cicada. 

Xotwithstanding  these  romantic  attest¬ 
ations  in  I’avor  of  the  cicada,  it  is  certain 
that  .modern  ears  are  offended  rather  than 
pleased  with  its  voice,  which  is  so  very 
strong  and  stridnious  tliat  it  fatigues  hy  its 
incessant  repetition;  and  a  single  cicada 
hung  up  in  a  cage  has  heen  found  almost  to 
drown  the  voice  of  a  whole  company. 

It  is  to  he  observed  that  the  male  cicada 
alone  exerts  this  powerful  note ;  the  females 
being  entirely  mute:  hence  the  old  witticism 
attributed  to  that  incorrigible  sensualist, 
Xenarchus  the  Rhodian — 

‘  Happy  ilic  cicadas’  lives, 

.Since  they  all  have  voiceless  wives  !  ’ 

That  a  sound  .so  piercing  should  jirocced 
from  so  small  a  body,  may  well  excite  our 
a.^tonishment  ;  and  the  curious  apparatus 
by  which  it  is  produce*!  has  justly  claime*! 
ihe  attention  of  the  most  celebrate*!  iiivest- 
igat*)rs.  Reaumur  and  Roesel  in  particular 
hiive  endeav*)r*.*l  to  ascertain  the  nature  ol 
the  mechanism  hy  which  the  noise  is  pro- 
*hice*I  ;  an*l  have  found  th.it  it  |)rocee*ls 
from  a  |>!iir  of  *’*)ncave  membranes,  seate*l 
*>n  each  siile  the  first  j*)inls  of  the  alalornen  : 
the  hirge  com-avities  of  the  ah*loinen,  im¬ 
mediately  un*ler  the  tw*)  broad  lamella*  in 
the  male  in.sect,  are  also  faced  by  a  thin,  |»el- 
luci*l,  iri*lescent  membrane,  serving  to  in- 
**reuse  an*l  reverberate  the  souml,  ami  a 
str*)ng  muscni.ir  apparatus  is  exerle*!  fiir  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  necessary  organs. 

'The  cicada  orni  has  a  near  resemblance 
to  the  prece*ling  species,  and  is  hy  s*)me 
naturalists  r*'gar<h**l  as  a  mere  viiriety. — 
They  were  certainly  c*)nternplate*l  as  the 
same  species  hy  the  (Jreek  and  Roman  wri¬ 
ters.  During  the  hottest  part  of  the  *lay  iti 
siitniner,  the  mal*;s,  sitting  amotig  the  leaves 
*if  trce.s,  make  a  shrill  and  c*)tititmal  chirp¬ 
ing;  ami  so  strotig  nn*l  stri*lul*Mis  is  their 
n*»te,  that  a  single  insect  hiitig  up  in  a  cage, 
has  h**en  f*mnd  almost  to  drown  the  vtiices 
*)f  a  large  company.. — [Gallery  of  .Vetture 
and  .  Irt, 
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'This  harmless  and  familiar  little  insect 
helotigs,  frotn  the  peculiar  fiirm  ami  struc¬ 
ture  of  its  wings,  to  the  grvHus  g*‘nns.  It 
is  tin  itihahitant  of  almost  every  Imnse,  timl 
is  fintml  particularly  ah*iut  ovens  atnl  kitclu'n 
chimneys  :  it  wamlers  about  *lnring  th** 
whole  night,  ki’cping  up  a  c*>ntit)ual  chirp¬ 
ing,  espe*:ially  helitre  rain.  It  is  said  to  for¬ 
sake  housA*s  infested  with  the  cock-roach. [//*. 


Mental  Cultivation. 

In  order  to  have  good  health, it  is  necessary 
that  every  tirgan  of  the  ho*ly  shouhl  not  only 
he  well  *levelo|i***l,  hut  simnid  also  he  exer¬ 
cised.  AVe  kmiw  that  if  the  muscles  of  the 
body  are  not  exercise*!,  th**y  mit  only  cease 
to  gr*iw,  hut  thiit  they  shrink,  ami  their 
p*)wer,  energy,  and  .aotivity  are  tlimitiishcd. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  the  brain,  and 
every  other  organ  of  the  body.  Ifth**fitnc- 
ti*>ns  *)f  the  brain  arc  not  exercised,  the  hr.iiii 
*limitnshes  iti  size.  Hence  i*liots  usually 
have  a  *liniinishe*l,  atrophied  brain.  W  hen 
any  organ  diminishes  for  want  of  proper 
exerci.*se,  the  whole  .system  .sympathizes,  and 
thus  the  health  becomes  impair***!.  Enmi 
this  view  ofthe  subject  I  canimt  doubt  but 
thiit  the  exer**ise  of  the  intellect  temls  to 
pnicnie  and  perpetiiiite  souml  heiilih. 

Hut  this  is  also  prove*l  hy  fiicts.  Literary 
men,  says  .AL  Hrunaml  in  his  Hydi^ene  des 
!cens  des  leltrts,  have  in  all  coiintiies  usually 
heen  long  live*l.  'The  cl.i.ss  of  learne*l  men 
who  have  liv**!  more  tlnm  sei^enty  years, 
incimles  the  most  ilistingiiished  that  have 
ever  exist***!.  Of  *itie  humlre*!  ami  fifty  two 
sarans,  taken  at  haziir*!,  otie  half  from  th*; 
Aciulerny  *>f  Helles  Lettres,  the  other  frotn 
that  *)f  Sciences  *)f  Tans,  it  was  f*)un*l  that 
the  sum  of  years  lived  atiiotig  them  was 
I0,.’)ll,nr  above  sixty  nine  years  to  each 
tnati.  jAIany  ofthe  tnost  learned  men  now 
living,  are  very  ag**d. 

The  general  increase  of  knowledge  an*l 
civilization,  has  greatly  increased  gootl 
health,  an*!  jirolonged  human  life.  I'he 
discovery  of  the  A7rie  pocA*  hy  .letiner,  the 
invetition  of  the  safety  lamp,  by  Sir  IL  Davy  ; 
and  other  scientific,  discoveries,  undoubtedly 
save  lens  of  thousands  of  human  lives, 
yearly.  'The  increase  of  knowledge  has  also 


led  men  in  modern  times  to  bnild  hospitals 
and  charitahle  institutions  for  the  sick,  the 
young,  and  the  aged,  and  thus  life  has  been 
preserveil  atid  prolonged.  'The  march  of 
mind  has  also  dispelled  numerous  supersti¬ 
tions,  which  formerly  *lestroyed  in  one  way 
and  another  an  immense  number  ol'humaD 
beings. 

Intellectual  cultivation  has  contributed  to' 
the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  men,  by 
giving  a  preilominancc  to  the  reasoning 
powers  over  the  sensual.  'Thus  we  fiml 
that  the  inhabitants  ol'  the  must  civilized 
countries  live  the  longest.  Savages  are 
ttsually  more  feeble  than  civilized  nations. 

‘  Le  Here  Faiique,  who  live*l  much  among 
them,  says  he  scarcely  saw  an  old  man ; 
Raynal  asserts  the  same  of  the  savages  of 
Canada;  Cooke  and  La  lVrou.se  of  those  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  America  ;  Mungo 
Tal  k  of  the  Negroes ;  and  Bruce  of  tlie 
.A  hyssy  Ilians.’ 

In  all  countries  the  mortality  has  lessened 
in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  civilization  ; 
and  Is  now  the  greatest  in  those  countries, 
or  those  parts  of  countries  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  a|)proach  the  nearest  to  the  harbaroiis 
state.  ‘.At  Geneva,  good  mortuary  tables 
have  been  preserved  since  loGO.  From 
thes**,  it  app(*ars,  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  probability  of  life  was  about 
eleven  an*l  a  half  years;  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  increased  to  about  twenty  seven 
>ears.  in  the  space  of  almut  three  hundred 
years,  the  probability  of  life  to  a  citizen  of 
Geneva  at  his  birth,  has  become  five  times 
greater.  'The  mean  life,  in  one  century,  was 
eighteen  years,  in  the  ne.xt  it  grew  to  twenty 
three,  an*l  finally  during  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  from  ISLA  to  1820  it  amounts  to  thirty 
six  years,’  'The  expectation,  or  mean  term 
of  life  of  a  Roman  citizen,  from  the  time  of 
Servius  'Tullius  to  Justinian, was  thirty  years, 
hut  acconliiig  to  .Mr,  Finlayson,  the  ex|»ec- 
tation  of  life  for  the  easy  classes  of  England 
is  1  in  oO,  aiul  fiir  the  whole  muss  of  the 
population,  I  in  -I.'). 

England  is  .su|terior  in  .salubrity  to  any 
country  in  Eurojie.  'The  av**rage  mortality 
throughout  the  whole  of  Thiglaml  and 
N\  ales,  has  heen  of  kite  years  ahout  1  in 
(10 :  but  in  1810  it  wa.s  1  in  iSO — in  1800  it 
w  as  I  in  47 — an*l  in  1780  the  ratio  of  death 
was  1  in  40.  In  Lon*lon,  the  annual  mor¬ 
tality  ill  the  nfuhile  ofthe  last  century  was 
1  ill  40.  'That  of  Glasgow  is  1  in  44.  In 
the  first  half  ofthe  18th  century,  the  pro- 
porti*ui  *if  death.s  to  births  in  l.ondon,  was 
as  d  to  'J ;  lint  since  1800,  the  number  of 
•  leallis  is  le.ss  than  that  of  births,  TJ  to  l.i. 
t)th*'r  countries  ami  cities  in  Europe  ha\e 
likewise  improvi'd  in  the  ratio  of  mortality. 
In  France  in  1780,  the*h*aths  annually  were 
1  in  .'50;  hut  *luring  the  **ight  years  previous 
to  18‘21,  1  ill  40,  or  one  fourth  less.  From 
ihe  census  of  the  populaiion  in  1817,  it 
app*'ars  that  the  average  nnnuid  difference 
hi*iw*;t*n  the  deaths  ami  the  births  Ot  the 
l  ight  following  years,  is  nearly  200,000  in 
fiivor  ofthe  latter. 

.Much  of  this  dccrca.se  of  mortality,  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  increa.se  of  wealth, 
which  has  siipplie*!  all  classes  with  the 
nece.ssari**s  of  life  better  than  formerly  ;  hut 
as  much,  1  appreheml,  is  owing  to  the 
increase  of  know  ledge,  ami  to  the  uhandon- 
ment  of  vicious  haliits, — to  the  [ireclomi- 
ntince  which  eihication  has  given  to  the 
rational  over  the  sensual  man. 

Xotw  ithstamling  the  still  great  prevalence 
*)f sensuality  in  civilized  countries,  history 
shows  that  formerly  it  wa.s  liir  greater,  and 
more  general ;  ami  has  decreased  as  civili¬ 
zation  has  advanced.  For  |(roof  of  this, 
**xamine  historically  the  })revalence  of  almost 
any  sensual  ami  vicious  |»ropensity,  the  in¬ 
dulgence  *)f  w  hich  temls  to  shorten  life,  and 
it  will  he  fonn*l  to  have  been  fiirmerly  far 
greater  tiian  n*)W.  Take  the  vice  of  drunk¬ 
enness,  which  as  every  one  knows,  has 
•lestroy*'*!  innumerable  human  beings;  and 
hist*)ry  will  sh*)w,  that  in  [iroportion  as  men 
iiml  nations  have  become  enlightened,  they 
have  regard***!  this  vice  as  more  tedious. 
.'Ravages  are  g**n*’rally  prone  to  intoxication. 
'TIu'y  r**gard  drunkenness  as  bliss,  and  will 
part  with  any  thing  th**y  have  l*ir  rum. 

'The  ancient  Greeks  worship|>ed  Hacchu.s, 
th«!  (lod  «>f  W  ine,  ami  in  Silenns  we  see  the 
image  of  *lrunk<‘nne!-s,  and  in  many  of  their 
statues  we  observe  repre.scntations  of  mo.st 
beastly  intoxication.  So  great,  for  a  while, 
were  the  evils  fnirn  intem|)erance  in  Greece, 
that  some  rulers  condemned  those  found 
intoxicate*!  to  death.  Lycurgus  de.stroyed 
all  the  vim*sof  the  country,  and  maile  slaves 
drunk,  and  then  exhihite*!  them  inthisstatc, 
iti  onler  to  deter  youth  from  intem[ierance. 
'The  Romans  had  more  than  200  different 
kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  drank 
them  to  excess.  The  ancient  Germans, 
and  the  former  inhabitants  of  all  the  northern 
countries  were  greatly  aildicted  to  drunken¬ 
ness.  For  centuries  no  one  thought  of  the 
impropriety  of  drinking  to  excess;  the  only 
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(ters  to  all  education,  aiiiubeiuent,  knowledge 
and  power. 

A  taste  lor  reading  is  one  of  the  most 
desirahle  that  we  ever  form,  and  could  we 
believe,  with  Montesquieu,  that  ‘reading  is 
a  never  failing  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  hfe,’ 
or  with  our  illustrious  Jefferson,  that  ‘hut 
for  hooks,  lill*  would  scarcely  he  worth 
having,’  we  sliould  none  of  us  neglect  cul¬ 
tivating  this  taste,  and  urging  others  to  do 
likewise. — [Brigham's  Remarks. 


concern  respecting  intoxicating  liquors,  was 
how  to  procure  them  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
tliey  roamed  ahout  like  the  heasts  ol  the 
forests,  and  even  invaded  Italy  to  procure 
them  hy  force. 

On  the  revival  of  literature,  after  tiie  dark 
ages,  intemperance  in  drinking  was  univer¬ 
sally  prevalent,  hut  as  men  became  more 
enlightened  they  hail  recourse  to  measures 
calculated  to  prevent  it.  And  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  in  the  fifteenth  ainl  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  Temperance  Socieiies  were  formed  hy 
the  most  intelligent  and  induentiul  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  intemperc.nce  in 
drinking.  One  was  called  the  Society  of 
St.  Christopher,  others  were  called  Tem¬ 
perance  jjocieties,  and  the  members  of  one 
took  the  H|q)ro|Miate  n.ime  of  the  Golden 
band.  These  societies  were  productive  of 
great  good ;  they  augmentetl  iinlustry,  and 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  manners, 
and  the  establishment  of  good  order. 

As  respects  intemperance  in  England,  if 
we  go  hack  hut  one  hunilred  years,  we  shall 
find  it  fur  more  gifiieral  than  at  itresent. 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
store  in  l.ondon  where  intoxicating  liquors 
were  iiwt  kept  for  sale.  The  physicians  of 
l.ondon  at  that  time  stated  to  I’arliament, 
that  the  victims  of  inteiiqierance  were 
exceedingly  nunn.'rous,  and  this  caused  the 
number  of  dram  shops  to  he  Inniteil  hy  law. 

The  French  were  once exceedingty  addicted 
to  intoxication  ;  their  rulers  enacted  iniinv 
and  severe  laws  to  repress  the  habit ; 
destroying  all  the  vines  of  the  country — 
imprisonment — whipping — cutting  otf  the 
ears  of  those  found  intoxiciiled,  were  sue- I  **"'• 
cessively  resorted  to,  hut  with  little  efii;ct 
tow.irds  arresting  the  evil.  Tiie  age  of 
Louis  \1V',  hy  creating  a  ta.ste  for  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  more  refined  pleasures,  did  more 
to  arrest  intemperanee  in  I'ranee,  than  all 
the  liiw  s  of  former  ritlers. 

It  is  to  the  infiuence  which  a  taste  for 
intellectual  pursuits  exerts,  that  we  must 
look  to  eficct  and  |)e|ietuare  a  reform  from 
sensuality.  It  was,  in  fact,  owing  to  in- 
ereascal  inlelligmice  and  a  growing  lr»ve  for 
intel!(>ctnal  enjoyment,  that  en.ahled  the  pt'o- 
ple  of  this  country  to  produce  the  rel’orm 
they  have  produc<;d,  in  the  use  of  intoxica¬ 
ting  drink.  Teinperanre  Societies,  to  he 
sore,  did  much  gohd,  hut  they  were  an 
{[feet  themselve.s,  of  the  niort!  general  ditl'u- 
sion  and  love  of  knowledgt*,  iind  could  not 
have  been  sustained  thirty  \ears  ag<r,  norhy 
a  (»eo|»l(i  less  intelligt.mt. 

The  cnitiv.-ition  ofa  taste  for  intidlectnal 
timuseinenis,  is  a  matter  ot' national  import¬ 
ance,  and  desei'ves  .all  enconi agemeiU.  .^lad- 
a  ii  lie  Smel  hits  said  that  when  tin;  amnse- 
m  'iits  <d’a  people  become  not  only  h.ann- 
less  hilt  iisidhl,  they  will  he  in  the  right 
w’.iy  to  .attain  to  all  the  perfi'ction  of  w  hich 
they  are  capable  ;  and  we  know  that  on  the 
kind  (d'  aieiisenieiiis  w  hieh  young  people 
seek,  often  depends  their  future  destniy  in 
hie.  Let,  therel'ore,  great  attention  he  given 
to  render  the  Jimiisimients  of  xnith,  such  as 
will  he  eoitdiicive  to  mental  improvement. 

'I'liey  should  he  sednemi,  if  |  may  so  sa}, 
iVorn  the  haunts  of  the  sensual,  hy  judicious 
hooks,  pleasing  and  instructive  conversation, 
well  regnl.-ited  lycenmsand  literary'  Jissoeia- 
tions;  and  he  made  to  prefer  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  m  the  gratification  of  their 
ajipetites.  It  is  thus  that  I  conctMve  the 
ciiltiviition  of  the  mind,  ;it  a  proper  time  ol 
life,  contrihuti's  to  produce  good  health,  not 
onlyhydniyexerc.singone  oftheniostim-i  „ 

portant  organs  ot  the  body,  hut  hy  j.laemg  |  ,,;cends ;  and  the  hawk  will  dis- 
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Birds,  next  to  quadrupeds,  seem  to  de¬ 
mand  our  attention.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  of  this  class  of  animals  are  these  j  the 
body  is  coveredwithfeatheis,andfuriii»li- 
ed  w  ith  two  legs,  two  wings,  and  a  hard 
horny  hill :  and  the  lemales  are  oviparous. 

Birds  are  infinitely  more  numerous  in 
their  difierent  kinds  than  quadrupeds;  hut 
atill  le.ss  so  than  fishes. — 'I'hey  seem  design¬ 
ed  hy  Providence  tor  a  solitary  life  ;  and 
though  inferior  to  the  brute  creation  in  the 
power  of  attack  and  defence,  they  possess  a 
greater  faculty  of  escape  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  immediately  elude  their  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  qnudru|)ed  and  reptile  nature, 
hy  an  aerial  escape  :  l‘or  w  Inch  all  parts  ol 
their  body  seem  admiralily  adapted  ;  the 
external  form  of  the  body  being  sharp  he 
fore,  swelling  gradually,  and  terminating 
in  a  large  sjireading  tail,  which  renders  it 
huoyaiit,  while  the  fore  part  cleaves  the 


The  clothing  of  these  animals  is  exactly 
suited  to  their  manner  of  life.  'I’he  feathers 
all  tend  backwards,  and  neatly,  and  closely 
fold  over  each  other,  w  Inch  answers  the 
triple  purposes  of  warmth,  speed,  and  st.cH- 
rity.  'J'hose  |)laeed  next  the  skin  are  fur¬ 
nished  w  ith  a  w.'irm  soft  (low  n  ;  w  hile  the 
exterior  ones  are  arrayed  with  double 
beards,  longer  at  one  end  than  the  other, 
find  w...ch  consist  ofthiti  litth;  laminie,  dis¬ 
posed  in  a  regular  litie,  and  perlW-tly  even 
at  their  edges.  'I'he  shaft  ol'  each  feath(;r 
is  formed  ofa  thin  hollow  tube.,  which  an¬ 
swers  the  purjiosesof strength  atid  lightness ; 
the  upjKir  pait  being  filled  with  soft  pith, 
to  alford  nourishment  to  tin?  beards.  'I’hey 
are  .so  placed,  that  the  largest  iind  strongest, 
as  those  of  the  wings  alid  tail,  have  the 
•neatest  share  of  duty  to  perform  in  llight. 
The  upper  external  sid(?  of  each  single  tila- 
ni(  nt,  in  tin?  heard  of  the  feather,  is  liirnish- 
ed  w  ith  hairs  on  its  edges,  w  hich  lock  into 
thos(?of  till' next  fil.ament,  and  thus  form 
an  entire,  hut  light  smooth  surlace.  Birds 
are  also  furnished  with  certain  glands  upon 
their  romps,  which  contain  a  (piantity  of 
oil,  which  they  press  out  with  their  beaks, 
and  rub  over  their  ti  atin  rs,  in  order  to 
smooth  them,  and  enable  tlnmi  to  turn  oH 
the  water.  A.,  natic  birds,  as  the  duck,  goos**. 
\  e.  have  a  greater  quantity  ol'  this  oil  ;  hut 
those  who  live  principally  under  cover,  and 
seldom  expand  their  wings,  have  a  h'ss  pro¬ 
portion  (d' it  ;  as  the  common  hen,  w  ho.se 
ll  athers  are  impervious  to  every  shower  of 
rain. 

Birds  possess  a  |>erfection  of  sight  far 
superior  to  that  of  either  man  or  brute, 
which  is  necessary  for  their  .safety  and  sii[»- 
port.  Were  it  less  jicrfect,  birds  of  rapid 
llight  would  strike  against  every  object  in 
their  way  ;  and  he  imahle  to  discover  their 
propt'r  food  at  a  distance.  'I'he  kite  darts 


r(?ason  and  conscience  on  the  throne.  I  litlu'r 
to  the  conduct  of  many  |>eople,  in  all  conn- 
tries,  has  been  regulated  more  hy  their 
appetiti's  and  passions,  than  by  their  delib¬ 
erate  o|iinions  of  w  liat  was  right ;  hut  tin? 
cnitiv.xtion  of  the  mind  will  give  men  more 
power  to  lessen  the  infiuence  of  their  sensual 
propensities. 

But  to  give  this  power  to  men,  it  is  not 
necessary  nor  proper  to  commence  with  the 
infant,  and  task  his  feeble  powers  of  mind 
and  injure  his  physical  developenient. 

It  is  in  fact  lamentable  to  sec  tin?  labor  of 
a  s/eam-en"-iiie,  as  regards  the  im|.rovement 
of  the  mind,  put  upon  young  and  delicate 
children  for  a  nnmher  of  years  ;  and  w  hen 
they  become  young  men  and  women,  hut 
little  or  no  attention  given  to  tlieir  I'urther 
improvement.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
tho.se  whose  early  years  were  almost  w  holly 
devoted  to  study,  to  pass  weeks  and  months 
in  .after  life  without  Jittempting  to  improve 
tlieir  minds  by  reading  or  study.  They  do 
not  attempt  self-education  ;  that  education 
vyhich  is  the  best  of  all,  and  the  only  educa¬ 
tion  tliiit  is  generally  of  much  use,  and  which 
every  person,  by  the  aid  of  honks,  can  now 
obtain.  The  school-master  is  alnatad,  and 
does  much  good,  hut  our  youth  should  not 
suppose  that  they  can  learn  nothing  without 
his  aid.  To  greater  effect,  at  the  present 
time,  is  the  book-publisher  abroad,  and  tea- 


cover  a  lark  at  a  distance  too  great  for  hu¬ 
man  perception. 

.\(piaiic  birds  have  webbed  feet,  or  iiiein- 
liraiies  between  their  toe.s,  to  assist  them  in 
swimming  ;  other  birds  have  their  toes 
disjoined,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  ciitch 
their  prey,  or  cling  to  the  hranclnts  of 
trei's.  Birds,  with  long  legs,  h.ave  also  long 
necks,  to  enable  them  to  |iick  up  their  food  ; 
hut  some  iupiatic  birds,  as  the  swan  and 
goosi?,  have  long  necks  and  short  legs. 

Birds  are  destituti?  ofnrinary  bladders, yi't 
they  have  large  kidneys  and  ureters,  by 
which  the  secretion  of  urine  is  performed, 
iind  then  carried  aw iiy  w  ith  the  other  excre- 
ment.s,  in  one  common  canal  ;  by  w  hich 
means  they  are  less  obnoxious  to  disea.ses 
thiui  quiidrtipeds,  who  drink  tnnch  and 
Imve  :i  seperate  pas.siige  for  the  ejection  of 
the  fluid  excrements. 

'I'lie  greater  nnmher  of  birds  jiair  at  the 
approiich  id'  spring  ;  and  the  cotnpact  en- 
ter(?d  itito  is  inviolably  observed,  i'or  that 
season  at  least;  but  some  sjiecies enter  into 
this  connection  for  years,  and  eveti  for  life, 

.411  birds  are  oviparous,  and  the  hens  of 
.some  Sjiecies  will  lay  eggs  though  they  he 
tiot  acomjianied  hy  the  male  ;  as  the  com¬ 
mon  domestic  hen  ;  hut  eggs  of  this  kind 
are  always  sterile,never  producing  live  aiii- 
tnals.  Every  bird  builds  its  nest  in  such  a 
manner,  and  with  such  materials,  as  best 


answer  its  own  jiurjiose  atid  situation  ;  thus 
the  wren,  which  lays  a  great  number  of 
eggs,  requires  u  very  warm  nest,  as  her  hodv 
is  not  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole 
of  them  ;  but  the  crow  and  eagle  are  le.ss 
solicitous  ill  the  w  armth  of  the  nest,  ns  the 
small  number  of  eggs  they  lay,  and  the  large¬ 
ness  and  heat  of  their  bodies,  afford  the 
eggs  sufficient  warmth.  The  same  bird  al¬ 
so,  when  ill  a  cold  climate,  lines  its  nest 
with  more  care  and  warmer  materials  than 
in  a  warmer  climate.  The  mule  likewise 
of  most  birds,  during  the  season  ofincuba- 
tioii,  sujqihes  the  jilace  of  the  female,  in 
her  absence  from  the  eggs;  and  siqijilies 
her  w  ith  food  during  the  time  of  her  sit- 
ting. 

Those  birds  w  hich  are  hatched  early  in 
thfe  season,  always  prove  more  vigorous 
and  strong  than  such  as  have  lieen  delayed 
till  the  middle  of  summer.  The  numlier 
ofeggs  which  a  bird  will  lay  cannot  In? 
exactly  asceriained  ;  hut  it  is  well  known 
that  the  feiliale  hi,-d,  which  would  have  laid 
hut  two  or  three  eggs  at  most,  will,  on  her 
eggs  being  removed,  lay  about  t(?n  or  a 
dozen.  A  couiinon  hen,  ifprojierly  fed,  will 
jirodnce  above  a  hundred  eggs,  from  the  lie- 
gitming  of  sjiring  to  the  end  of  autumn. 
.Nature  has  wisely  ordered  it,  that  the  small¬ 
est  and  weake.st  birds,  and,  in  general,  all 
those  w  hich  are  most  serviceable  to  man,  are 
the  most  jirolific,  w  hile  the  strong  and  rapa¬ 
cious  kinds  are  marked  with  sterility. 

Birds  are,  in  all  countries,  longer  lived 
than  the  brute  creation  ;  the  linnet  will  of¬ 
ten  live  fourteen  or  fifteeti  years  ;  the  hnll- 
finch  twenty;  the  goose  fourscore;  while 
swans,  eagles,  and  some  others,  have  heeti 
knowti  to  live  two  or  even  three  hundred 
y  e.'ifs. 

'I'lie  ntmihef  of  sjiecies  of  birds,  which 
mankind  has  rendered  domestic,  are  hut 
few,  ns  the  jieacotk,  turkey,  common  hen, 
guinea-hen,  jiigeonj  swan,  goose,  duck,  and 
guinea-dnek,  being  only  nine,  while  the 
nundter  of  all  the  sjiecies  known  exceed  fif¬ 
teen  hundred. 


Pauperism. 

The  superintendents  of  the  |>oor-housps 
in  fifty-four  counties  have  rejiorted  this  year 
to  the  SecretaiT  of  State;  leaving  only  one 
county  not  rejiorted,  and  in  this  is  no  jioor- 
house. 

From  this  document  we  learn  that  the 
w  hide  nnmher  of  jiaujiers  relieved  the  jiast 
y(?ar  was  l.o,.')()4  ;  of  these  Id, 574  were 
county  jiaiijiers,  and  I.llfK)  town  jianpei'i. — 
'I’lie  wlnde  exjiensc  of  maintain  ng  the  jioor 
was  the  hist  year  .'<‘J4.5,‘*:kd  ‘21  cents.  \’ulne 
of  tlie  labor  of  jiaiijiers  during  the  year, 
.’Sl‘2,()<k3  ‘2()  cents;  amount  saved  in  conse- 
(jiienee  of  the  labor  of  jiaiijiers,  .’sl7,54<5  74 
cents ;  average  exjiense  of  sujij.orting  a 
jiaiijier  over  and  above  his  earnings,  .*.T4  2!^ 
cents  jier  year,  or  t!4  8-lOcent.s  jier  week. 

If  the  estiiiKite  nsnally  maih',  that  nine 
out  of  ten  are  made  jioor  by  inienijierance, 
he  true,  as  we  believe  it  is,  then  we  have  in 
the  above  extract  data  for  some  vi'ry  inter- 
‘•stin^  calculations.  Nine-tenths  of  15,.5<'i4 
is  14,(107.  I'his  is  the  number  of  the  jiau- 
jiers  made  so  directly  or  indirectly  by  intem¬ 
perance.  The  cost  of  tlie  whole  was  .*24.5. 
4-'kd  21  cents.  'Phis  is  thecostol'jiaujierism 
jiro.lnced  hy  inteiiijierance.  'I'liis  sum  di¬ 
vided  hv  the  .54  contitit'.s,  gives  .'<4,01>0  to 
each.  Divided  by  the  number  of  towns  in 
the  State,  the  cost  to  each  tow  n  w  ill  he  .'!'2dl> 
12  cents.  'Phis  has  bei'ii  the  actual  cost  of 
jiaujK'risrn  to  each  town,  on  an  average; 
paiijierisin,  too,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  ar¬ 
dent  sjiirit.  .And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  is  only  one  item  of  the  expense; 
the  cost  of  the  licjuor  drank,  the  loss  of 
time,  of  jirojierty,  and  the  exjiense  of  crime, 
directly  or  indirectly  traced  to  ardent  sjiirit, 
would  form  a  most  ajijialling  jiictnre,  even 
ill  these  days  of  temjiernnce.  Tenijierance 
Societies  aim  to  save  the  whole  of  these  ex- 
jienses,  and  thus  add  so  much  to  the  resour¬ 
ces  of  the  ^tate. — [.Uhany  Temp.  Rec^ 

Curious  Occular  Illusion. 

Sir  David  Brewster  mentions  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  occuhir  illusion  which  occurred  to 
himself,  while  engaged  in  writing  one  of 
his  Wdiks.  He  was  seated  at  a  table,  with 
two  candles  before  him,  when  iijion  direct¬ 
ing  his  eyes  to  them,  he  was  much  sujirised 
to  observe,  ajijiarently  among  his  hair,  and 
nearly  straight  aliove  his  head,  but  tiir  with¬ 
out  the  range  of  vision,  (unless  he  could  be 
sujijiosed  to  see  through  the  top  of  his  head,1 
a  distinct  image  of  one  of  the  candles. — 
'Phe  image  was  ns  jierfect  as  if  it  had  Iieen 
formed  by  reflection  from  a  jiiece  of  mirror 
glass;  but  where  the  reflecting  substance 
was,  he  could  tint,  at  first,  discover.  He  ex¬ 
amined  his  eye-hrows  and  eye-lashes,  hut  in 
vain.  At  length,  his  lady  tried  her  skill ; 
nnd  after  a  minute  senrch  she  jjcrceived,  lie- 
tween  two  eye-lashes,  a  very  minute  apeck, 


which,  on  I>ein«  removed,  turned  out  to 
a  chip  of  red  wa.T,  highly  polished,  which 
was  the  real  mirror  on  the  occasion,  and 
which  had  jirohably  started  into  his  eye 
when  breaking  the  seal  of  a  letter;  a  short 
time  before  he  observed  the  jihenomenon. 
.An  unphilosophical  [lerson  might  have  gbne 
mad,  or  have  sent  for  his  jihysician  in  an  a^-' 
ony  of  terror  under  such  circumstances^ 

Poor  Childriw, 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  two  millions 
of  jXKir  children  in  England.  Of  these  the 
public  returns  present  no  more  than  6(X),000 
under  daily  instruction.  The  average  time 
of  attendance  in  free  schools  is  not  more 
than  one  year. 

Cotton  Profit  to  EnglaAD. 

The  first  co.st  of  a  year’s  cotton,  mand- 
factored  in  England,  is  estimated  at  £6,(XX), 
0(X) sterling;  equal  to  8'30,()(X),000 ;  the  wages 
jiaid  to  838,000  jiersons  emjdoyed  in  its  man¬ 
ufacture,  in  various  w.iys,  is  £20,(X)0,000 
sterling,  or  8100,000,000 ;  the  profit  of  the 
maniifiicturers  may  be  estimated  at  £6,0(X); 
000  at  least.  This  gives  a  clear  profit  to  the 
country  of  £20,000,000,  or  81(X),000,000 
from  the  manufacture  of  not  quite  one  third 
the  amount  in  the  value  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial — (lie  increased  value  of  the  manufac¬ 
tured  over  the,  imw  ronght  material,  is  31  1-8 
to  2,  and  nearly  a  million  of  jieople  get  from 
it  hesideS)  constant  employment. 

Males  and  FeMales. 

It  ajijlears  hy  the  corrected  schedule  of* 
the  fifth  census  of  the  United  States,  just 
jiublished,  that  in  every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  excejit  New  England,  the  free  males  out- 
niimlier  the  free  females.  The  excess  of 
free  females  over  free  males  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  ‘24,638.  Pixeess  of  free  males  in  the 
middle  State**,  58,044;  do.  in  the  southern 
States,  10,596  ;  do.  in  the  w  estern  and  south¬ 
western  States,  118,027  ;  do.  in  the  districts 
and  territories.  8,979 —  making  an  excess 
of  males  over  females,  (in  the  middle  south¬ 
ern,  western  nnd  south-western  States,  dis= 
iricts,  nnd  territories)  of  196,176  ;  and  inrho 
whole  Fnitcd  States  of  171,488.  In  New 
York  the  free  males exced  the  fair  sex  by 
.‘12,805,  in  Ohio  hy  31,068,  in  Pennsylvania 
by  20,548  nnd  in  kentucky  hy  16,846.  But 
in  Massachusetts  the  femnle.s  exceed  the 
males  hy  14,314,  in  New  Hamjishire  hy 
9, -'197,  in ’Connecticut  hy  3,856,  and  in  little 
Rhode  Island  hy  3,431. 


Comparative  View 

Of  CitifS,  Town*,  and  Vittazet,  in  the  I'nited  Ssalet, 
i  le  popu!  ttion  of  each  of  irhick  exceeds  5000, yrom 
the  census  returns  of  1820  imd  18J0. 

N  B — This  list ’is  inleiided  to  comprise  bnly  com* 


pact  seuk-iiients. 

1830. 

1820. 

New  Vork, 

N.  Y 

‘202  osy 

123.706 

Pliiladi'lphia, 

Penn. 

187,811 

108.116 

Italliniure, 

.M  D. 

80.825 

62,738 

Hosloil. 

.Mass. 

81.392 

43,2!« 

.\c«-  (Irleans, 

Lou. 

48.310 

27,176 

Charleston, 

S.  C. 

30.289 

24,780 

CiiiciiinaM, 

Ohio, 

24.831 

9,642 

Albany, 

N.  Y. 

24.209 

12.630 

W.VSHI.N'GTO.’t, 

I).  C. 

18,827 

13.247 

F’rovidence, 

R  1. 

16,832 

11,767 

Kiehmond, 

\'a. 

18.080 

12,016 

Salem, 

.Nlass. 

13.886 

12.731 

I'orlland, 

Me. 

12.1.01 

8481 

Pitl»hnrg, 

Penn. 

12.542 

7J248 

Mrnoklyn, 

N  V. 

12,K!3 

7,175 

Troy, 

N.  Y. 

11A56 

6,261 

Newark. 

N.  J. 

10.9.53 

6407 

New  Haven, 

Conn. 

10.673 

7,147 

Louisville, 

Ken. 

10.;>52 

4J)12 

Norl(>lk. 

V'a. 

9.816 

8.478 

HarUord, 

t'onn. 

9.789 

6.901 

Koehester, 

N.  Y. 

9.289 

1402 

("harlestown, 

Mass. 

8.787 

6491 

tieorgetowu, 

1).  C. 

8,441 

7480 

Clica, 

N.  Y. 

8..523 

2.972 

I’eiershnrg, 

Va. 

8J‘22 

6.830 

.Vlexandria, 

1)  C. 

8,28.3 

8418 

Portsmouth, 

N.  H. 

8,082 

7,327 

Newjwn, 

K  I. 

6.010 

7419 

New  Brunswick, 

N  J. 

7,831 

6,784 

Paterson. 

N  J. 

7,731 

1478 

I.anr.isler, 

Penn. 

7,714 

6.863 

New  Bedford, 

.M.tss. 

7.592 

9,947 

'Proy, 

Mass. 

7.690 

1.594 

Savannah, 

Geo. 

7-103 

7420 

Naninoket, 

.XIass. 

7.2J<2 

7466 

Xli.ldlelown, 

Conn. 

e.m 

6,479 

Sprintffield, 

Mass. 

8,784 

8414 

Xu"-iisla, 

(ieo. 

6.896 

4,000 

Wilmington, 

Del. 

6.828 

6468 

Lowell, 

Mass. 

6,474 

—  - 

New  bnryport, 

Mass 

6.388 

6.85t 

BulTalo, 

N.  Y 

6A2T 

1,100 

Lynn, 

NIass. 

6.138 

4415 

I.exington, 

Ken. 

6,104 

5,287 

Cambridge, 

Masf. 

6,071 

8J295 

Taunton, 

Mass. 

6v046 

4420 

.S|.  I.rtuis, 

Mo. 

5.852 

4498 

Reading, 

Penn. 

5.869 

4432 

Nashville, 

Tcnn. 

5.566 

3400 

Dover, 

N  H. 

5  449 

2.871 

Hudson, 

N  Y. 

5.;i92 

5,310 

Wheeling, 

Va. 

5,221 

1400 

Norwich, 

Conn. 

5,169 

3,034 

•Marbleheld. 

Mass. 

5,150 

5,7» 

Poughke«p«w. 

N.  Ye 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


P  O  V  E  RT  r . 


Dr.  Chalmers  very  strenubiisly  and  witli 
great  (tropriety  enlorces  tlie  |irinriple,  that 
ignorance  is  the  primary  caoss  of  poverty, 
and  that  notliing  will  remove  it,  or  prove  an 
antidote  for  it,  Imi  general  (;hristian  educa¬ 
tion — that  no  pauper  system,  no  law,  no 
charily,  no  system  of  import  or  export  du¬ 
ties,  that  no  system  of  political  economy 
that  ever  has  been,  ever  can  be  devised,  can 
make  even  a  beginning  towards  removing 
the  cause  of  poverty,  and  scarcely  towards 
aileviating  its  miseries.  Ji  is  an  interesting 
though  a  lamentable  fact,  that  in  many,  per¬ 
haps  most  instances,  where  direct  attempts 
liave  been  made  to  remove  |tovert\  by  siip- 
plung  the  wants  of  the  poor,  more  poverty 
has  been  created  than  removed.  And  even 
furiiishitig  the  poor  with  work,  hy  which 
they  can  relieve  their  own  wants,  must, 
among  the  ignoiunt  and  depraved,  he  tem¬ 
porary.  \oihing  can  strike  at  the  root  of 
tlie  evil  of  poverty  hut  intellectual  and  moral 
power — Christian  Education.  \\  lioever  has 
that,  wiH  find  employment ;  w  ill  secure 
employniciit ;  will  judiciously  ajipropriate 
the  liuits  of  their  industry. 

Although  we  can  go  all  lengths  with  Dr. 
Chalmers,  or  any  other  man,  in  giving  to  in¬ 
tellectual  uiid  moral  culture  alone  the  power 
of  preventing  or  relieving  poverty,  we  can¬ 
not  agree  with  him  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  will  eficct  the  object,  'i’he  Doctor  thinks 
it  will  do  it  hy  jireventing  early  innrriaf'es, 
and  thus  put  a  check  on  the  increa.'.e  of  pop¬ 
ulation.  'I'hat  principle  seems  to  ns  not  only 
un.'omid  and  false,  hnt  in  its  ultimate  results 
imcliristian.  It  leads  to  the  .{iriiiei|>le,  that 
life  i.s  an  evil.  We  heliev c  indeed  that  it  may 
he  said  of  many,  that  it  had  heeii  good  for 
them  It'  they  had  never  heen  horn.  Jhit  we 
also  hflieve, that  when  life  heeomes  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing,  it  is  from  the  abuse 
of  one’s  self,  or  from  the  aliiises  of  society, 
rather  than  a  necessary  result,  or  the  natural 
tendency  of  our  natures. 

Ihit  we  are  digressing.  The  fpiestlon  is, 
whetlu!!'  Christian  Education  will  firevent 
povcTty  hy  checking  population,  or  liy  sup¬ 
plying  the  wants  of  population,  let  it  he  e\- 
er  so  great.  Dr. Chalmers  says  the  former; 
we  say  the  latter.  In  proof  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  our  ojiiiiion,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  great  fact,  the  original  priiieiple, 
formerly  sialeii,  that  our  Creator,  in  his  great 
w  isdom  aiid  overflowing  goodness,  had  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  powers  and  materials  mueh 
more  than  suflieient,  under  almost  any  cir- 
cn instances,  to  siijiply  our  physical  wants; 
and  cons<'(|ucntly,  that  the  greater  the  po|i- 
ulatiou  the.  greater  the  sur[»lus  [lower.  .  It  is 
not  netessary  for  us  to  remark,  that  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  one  tnouth  to  he  supplied,  there 
are  two  hands  »o  supply  it,  one  of  which  is 
more  ihfin  sufficietit.  A  direct  tippeal  to 
facts  is  sufficient  for  our  purpfise  And  we 
liazard  tlie  assertion,  that  with  individuals 
of  high  intelleetual  and  moral  eultnre,  early 
marriages  are  not  followed  liy  poverty  and 
distress  in  fiimilies  ;  htil  that  young  men  as 
ofieii  procure  a  ronipetenee  and  aecunmiate 
wealth  w  hen  marrieil,  as  when  single.  W’e 
know  and  lainent  the  fact,  that  many  I'amilies 
on  both  continents  are  siihjeet  to  ahsohite 
stiffi-ring  from  hunger  and  cold.  \Ve  also 
know,  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  an 
hundred,  the  original  cause  of  this  sufferiug 
is  igiioraiiee  and  vice.  We  know  that  en¬ 
lightened  rnitids,  pure  hearts,  industrious 
habits,  and  strict  economy,  all  of  which  are 
jtroduced  hy  an  enligliteiied  clii  istiau  edura- 
tioti,  never  fail  to  relieve  the  rigor  of  pov¬ 
erty,  and  to  produce  patience  and  content¬ 
ment,  if  de()rivcd  of  luxuries  enjoyed  by 
their  neighbors. 

Xo  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  in- 
tcmperiuiee  alone,  costs  the  poor  of  every 
coimtry,  enough  and  more  than  enough  to 
retiiove  all  tlie  distresses  of  pove*rIv  ;  and 
under  a  correct  Christian  education,  intem- 
jterance  surely  cannot  exist.  It  is  no  part 
<d'  intellectual  culture,  much  less  of  Chris¬ 
tian  murals,  to  teach  children  to  drink  riirri, 
and  they  would  not  drink  it,  unless  it  was 
made  and  given  to  them.  And  w  bile  a  eor- 
recf  education  would  prevent  the  expense 
of  itUempenmee,  it  would  produce  the  fruits 
of  industry,  and  the  competence  of  econ¬ 
omy. 

\ye  cannot  enlarge  upon  the  principle, 
that  ignorance  is  tlie  original  and  almost  the 
«5ole  cause  of  poverty,  nor  attempt  to  show- 
in  how  many  thousand  ways  enlightened 
iiiiiids  and  honest  hearts  will  cure  the  evils 
of  poverty,  and  render  those  capable  of  Ite- 
ing  endured  which  cannot  be  cured.  Hut 
we  can  hardly  refrain  from  the  remark,  that 
the  first  net  of  political  economy,  no  less 
than  of  philanthropy,  is  to  prpvide  every 
child  with  a  Religious  Lducation,- 


1  ABUSES. 

I  S  T  t  L  L  E  C  T  .o  . 

We  well  recollect  a  ride,  about  a  year 
since,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cumherlutid 
River,  in  Kentucky,  to  Nashville,  Temies- 
.sec.  We  recollect  it  from  the  roughness  of 
the  roads,  the  sluggi.-'hness  of  the  horses, 
the  shatters  and  tatters  of  the  coach,  (rather 
waggon),  but  es[)ecially  from  the  character 
of  our  fellow-passengers,  who  presented  at 
once  the  letinemeiits  of  the  most  polished 
society,  and  the  strength  and  vulgarity  of  a 
backwoods  intellect.  Among  the  passengers 
was  a  stage  proprietor,  w  hose  character  had 
lieen  formed  under  the  first  settlement  and 
growth  of  the  country,  which  partook  both 
of  its  strength  and  rndeiiess.  His  free,  and 
not  uiifrequcntly  original  remarks,  together 
with  a  regular  liuilt  head  and  strong  fent- 
mes,  left  no  otic  to  douht  the  vigor  or  the 
coarseness  of  his  mind.  lint  while  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  strong  expressions  gave  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  a  vigorous  mind,  liis  clioice 
of  the  most  vulgar  siihjects,  accompanied 
witli  tlie  grossest  retnarks,  left  no  one  to 
doiiltt  that  his  intellect  l.ad  heen  abused. — 
There  was  evidently  much  mind,  hut  it  was 
almost  wholly  pervertetl.  There  was  a 
great  and  almost  constant  exercise  of  an  in¬ 
tellect  strong  hy  nature,  and  hold  ami  daring 
by  circmnstaiiccs  ;  hut  it  was  exercised  and 
wasted  ii|)oii  unworthy  objects.  It  was  a 
perverted  mind — it  was  an  abused  intellect. 

Wo  wish  that  abused  intellects  were  no 
where  to  he  found  hut  in  the  pioneers  of  a 
new  country.  lint,  alas  !  we  have  much 
reason  to  suspect,  that  they  are  still  more 
common,  and  much  more  to  he  regrettetl,  in 
what  is  termed  the  most  refined  society. — 
iiiileed  where  tio  we  not  see  it  Look  at 
the  aspiring  demagogue,  or  the  atrihitious 
politician.  Look  into  oiir  conns  of  justice, 
l.ook  at  sectarian  controversies  in  religion, 
rather  iireligioii.  Look  at  the  citizens  ol' 
two  I  i\al  village.'!,  or  even  tit  two  rivals  after 
the  first  honors  of  a  college.  Cast  an  eye 
over  this  liusy  scramliling  world,  and  mark 
that  intellect,  if  it  can  he  found,  the  whole 
of  whose  jtower  is  exerted  U|K)Ii  objects 
worthy  of  itself,  or  designed  for  its  greatest 
liappine.ss  or  its  highest  dignity.  Such  an 
intellect  it  is  believed  cannot  he  fomul ;  such 
ail  one  it  is  believed  was  never  possessed 
by  man  I 

Hut  it  is  the  more  gross  abuses  of  these 
high  and  noble  powers  of  our  minds,  that 
we  wish  to  presi'iit  to  the  consideration  ol 
nur  readers  ;  and  llic.-^e  are  thick  and  gluiing 
all  around  us.  'i'o  say  nothing  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  that  lies  dormant,  which  is  abused  for 
the  want  of  exercise,  the  mi.'idirected  and 
wasted  power  of  mind,  if  it  was  saved  and 
directed  to  proper  objects,  wonlil  he  suffi¬ 
cient  to  diffuse  knowledge  overthe  whole  of 
our  globe,  lit  every  town,  villiigc,  ami 
neiglihorliood,  there  is  intellect  enough 
wasted,  to  furnish  to  a  Lyceum,  if  properly 
applied,  highly  useful  and  iuterestim;  e.xer- 
cises  every  evening  in  the  year.  There  is 
no  want  of  mind  in  any  place  upon  the 
earth  where  human  beings  can  he  fomid  ; 
it  is  the  pro|)er  application  and  direction  of 
mind  wliicli  alone  is  needed,  to  secure  both 
intellectual  and  moral  imfirovement.  When 
men  can  feel  their  jiower  of  self  and  mu¬ 
tual  imiirovement  ;  wiieii  they  can  he 
hroiiglit  to  exert  the  power  they  possess  to¬ 
wards  worthy  objects;  when  they  can  he 
induced  to  withdraw  their  minds  from  low- 
ami  debasing  objects,  and  place  them  upon 
those  which  are  noble  and  entiohling,  then 
they  will  find  that  the  human  character  will 
appear  in  its  true  dignify  ;  then  human  he- 
itigs  will  appreciate  and  .secure  their  highest 
happiness, 

INSECTS. 

CHinPISO  GRASSHOPPER. 

This  is  the  insect  so  often  commetnorated 
by  the  ancient  poets,  and  so  generally  con- 
fomided  hy  the  tiiajor  jiart  of  translators 
with  the  grasshopper.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
of  Italy  or  Greece  ;  appearing  in  the  hotter 
months  of  summer,  ami  continuing  its  shrill 
ehirping  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  ; 
generally  sitting  among  the  leaves  of  trees. 
Tliese  inserts  proceed  from  eggs  deposited 
hy  the  parent  in  and  about  the  mots  of  trees, 
near  the  ground.  They  hatch  into  larves, 
w  bich,  w  hen  grov.-n  to  their  full  size,  are  the 
tettigometra*  of  the  ancient  writers;  and 
after  having  continued  in  this  state  of  larva 
near  two  years,  cast  their  skins,  and  produce 
the  eomplete  insect. 

The  anrients  differ  in  their  opinions  rel¬ 
ative  to  tlie  cicada,  Virgil  speaks  of  them 
ns  insects  of  a  disagreeable  and  stridiilous 
tone.  Oil  the  contniry,  Anacreon  compli¬ 
ments  them  on  their  musical  note,  and  makes 
the  cicada  a  favorite  of  Apollo. 

There  is  a  very  pleasing  and  elegant  tale, 


I  related  hy  ancient  autliors,  of  two  rival  mu- 
Isiciuns  alternately  playing  for  a  prize;  when 
one  of  the  candidates  was  so  unfortunate  us 
to  break  a  string  of  his  lyre ;  hy  w  hich  acci¬ 
dent  he  would  certainly  have  failed  ;  when 
a  cicada,  flying  near,  happened  to  settle  on 
his  lyre,  and  hy  its  ow  n  note  sup|)lied  the 
defective  siring,  and  thus  enabled  the  favo¬ 
rite  candidate  to  overcome  liis  antagonist. 
So  remarkable  was  the  event,  that  a  statue 
was  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it, 
in  which  a  man  is  rejiresented  playing  on  a 
lyre,  on  which  sits  u  cicada. 

Notwithstanding  these  romantic  attest¬ 
ations  in  favor  of  the  cicada,  it  is  certain 
that  modern  ears  are  offended  rathef  than 
pleased  with  its  voice,  which  is  so  very- 
strong  and  stridiilous  that  it  fatigues  hy  its 
incessant  repetition;  and  a  single  cicada 
hung  lip  in  u  cage  has  been  found  almost  to 
drown  the  voice  of  a  whole  company. 

It  is  to  he  oliserved  that  the  male  cicada 
alone  exerts  this  powerful  note ;  the  females 
being  entirely  mute :  hence  the  old  witticism 
atlrihuted  to  that  incorrigible  sensualist, 
Xenarehns  the  Rhodian — 

‘  Happy  ilie  cicadas’  lives, 

Since  they  all  have  \  oiceless  wives  !  ’ 

That  a  sound  so  piercing  should  proceed 
from  so  small  a  body,  may  well  excite  our 
astoril.-sliment  ;  and  the  curious  u[iparatus 
hy  w'hicli  it  i.s  produced  has  justly  claimed 
tlie  attention  of  the  most  celebrated  invest¬ 
igators.  Reumiinr  and  Roesel  in  particular 
liiive  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  nature  ol 
the  mechanism  hy  which  the  noise  is  pro- 
liiiced  ;  and  have  found  that  it  proceeds 
from  a  pair  of  concave  membranes,  seated 
on  each  side  the  first  joints  of  the  abdomen  : 
the  large  concavities  of  the  abdomen,  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  two  broad  lumellm  in 
the  male  insect,  are  also  faced  hy  n  thin,  fiel- 
Incid,  iridescent  tnemlirane,  serving  to  in¬ 
crease  ami  reverberate  the  sound,  and  a 
strong  muscular  apparatus  is  exerieil  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  necessary  organs. 

'J'lie  cicada  orni  has  a  near  resenihlance 
to  the  preceding  species,  and  is  hy  some 
iiaturdlists  regarded  as  u  mere  variety. — 
They  were  certainly  contemplated  us  the 
same  species  hy  the  Greek  and  Roman  w  ri- 
ters.  During  the  iiotte.st  part  of  the  day  in 
summer,  the  males,  sitting  among  the  leaves 
of  trees,  make  a  shrill  and  continual  cliir|i- 
ing ;  tlnd  so  strong  and  stridiilous  is  their 
note,  that  a  single  insect  limig  up  in  a  cage, 
has  heen  found  almost  to  drown  the  voices 
of  a  large  comjiany.. — [Gallery  of  .^’ature 
and  .drt. 


n  O  M  E  .S  T  1  C  CRICKET. 

This  harmless  and  familiar  little  insect 
belongs,  from  the  peculiar  form  and  striic- 
inre  of  its  wings,  to  the  grylhis  genus.  It 
is  .an  inhahitant  of  almost  every  house,  and 
is  .omul  |)articuhtrly  about  ovens  and  kitchen 
chimneys :  it  wanders  about  fluring  the 
whole  night,  keeping  up  a  continual  cliirp- 
ing,  especially  before  rain.  It  is  said  .o  for¬ 
sake  houses  infested  with  tliecoek-roacli.[/i. 


Mentai.  Cultivation. 

In  order  to  have  good  heHlth,it  is  necessary 
that  every  organ  of  the  body  should  not  only 
he  w-ell  developed,  hut  should  also  he  exer¬ 
cised.  We  know  that  if  tlie  muscles  of  the 
body  are  not  exercised,  they  not  only  cense 
to  grow,  hnt  that  they  shrink,  and  tlieir 
power,  energy,  and  activity  are  diminished. 
'Phis  is  also  the  case  with  the  hraiii,  and 
every  other  organ  of  the  body.  If  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  brain  are  not  exercised,  the  brain 
diminishes  in  size.  Hence  idiots  usually 
have  a  diminished,  atrophied  bruin.  When 
any  organ  iliminishes  for  want  of  proper 
exercise,  the  w  hole  system  sym|iathizes,  and 
thus  the  health  becomes  iui|mired.  Frotii 
this  view  of  the  subject  I  rannot  doubt  hut 
that  the  exercise  of  tlie  intellect  tends  to 
procme  and  peqictuate  sound  health. 

Hut  this  is  also  proved  hy  facts.  Literary 
men,  says  .M.  Hrunatid  in  his  Hydigene  des 
gens  dcs  leltrts,  have  in  all  countiics  usually 
heen  long  lived.  The  class  of  learned  men 
who  have  lived  more  than  seventy  years, 
includes  the  most  ilistingiiished  that  Iiave 
ever  existed.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifty  two 
jtfTi’ans,  taken  at  hazard,  one  half  from  the 
.Aeademy  of  Helles  Lettres,  the  other  from 
that  of  Sciences  of  Pans,  it  was  found  that 
the  .'Min  of  years  lived  among  them  was 
10,511,  or  above  sixty  nine  years  to  each 
man.  Many  of  the  most  learned  men  now 
living,  are  very  aged. 

The  general  increase  of  knowledge  and 
civilization,  has  greatly  increased  good 
health,  and  prolonged  liiimnn  life.  The 
discovery  of  the  Kine  pock  hy  Jenner,  the 
invention  of  the  safely  lamp,  hy  Sir  H.  Davy  ; 
and  other  scientific  discoveries,  undoubtedly 
save  tens  of  thousands  of  human  fives, 
yearly.  The  increase  of  knowledge  has  also 


led  men  in  modern  tinries  to  build  nos|)ita]9 
and  chnritalile  institutions  for  the  sick,  the 
young,  and  the  aged,  and  thus  life  has  been 
preserved  and  prolonged.  The  march  of 
mind  lias  also  dispelled  numerous  supersti¬ 
tions,  which  formerly  destroyed  in  one  way 
and  another  an  immense  iiuinher  of  human 
heing.s. 

Intellectual  cultivation  has  contributed  to 
the  iireserviition  of  the  lives  of  men,  by 
giving  u  iiredomiiiancc  to  tlie  reasoning 
pow'ers  over  the  sensual.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  inhahiuints  of  the  most  civilized 
countries  live  the  longest.  Savages  are 
usually  more  feeble  than  civilized  nations. 

‘  Le  Here  Fanqtie,  who  lived  much  among 
them,  says  he  scarcely  saw  an  old  man ; 
Raynal  asserts  the  same  of  the  savages  of 
Oaiiada  ;  Cooke  and  La  Perouse  of  those  of 
the  north-w-est  coast  of  America ;  Mungo 
Park  of  the  Negroes;  and  Hruce  of  tlie 
A  hyssy  Ilians.’ 

In  all  countries  the  mortality  hes  ^ssened 
in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  civilization  ; 
and  is  now  the  greatest  in  those  countries, 
or  tlioso  parts  of  countries  wliere  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  apfiroach  the  nearest  to  the  hnrharous 
state.  ‘At  Geneva,  good  mortuary  tables 
have  been  preserved  since  15G0.  From 
tliese,  it  appears,  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  probability  of  life  was  about 
eleven  and  a  iialf years;  in  the  eighteenth 
eentuiy,  it  increased  tu  about  twenty  seven 
years.  In  the  space  of  ulMiiit  three  hundred 
years,  the  prulmhility  of  life  to  a  citizen  of 
Geneva  at  his  hirih,  has  become  five  times 
greater.  The  mean  life,  in  one  century,  was 
eighteen  years,  in  the  next  it  grew  to  twenty 
three,  and  finally  during  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  from  1815  to  182()  it  amounts  to  thirty 
six  years, ’  The  expeclution,  or  mean  term 
of  life  of  a  Roman  citizen,  from  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius  to  J(istiniiin,was  thirty  years, 
hut  according  to  Mr.  Finlayson,  the  ex|iec- 
lation  of  life  for  the  easy  classes  of  England 
is  1  ill  50,  and  for  the  whole  mass  of  the 
popiihuion,  1  in  4.5. 

England  is  superior  in  sahihiity  to  any 
country  in  Europe.  The  average  mortality 
tliroiighout  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales,  has  been  of  late  years  about  1  in 
(JO:  hnt  in  1810  it  was  1  in  50 — in  1800  it 
was  1  in  47 — and  in  1780  the  ratio  of  death 
was  1  in  40.  In  London,  the  unmial  mor¬ 
tality  ill  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was 
1  in  40.  ’I’liat  of  Glasgow  is  1  in  4L  In 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  deaths  to  hirtlis  in  London,  w  as 
as  d  to  2 ;  hot  since  1800,  the  nnrnher  of 
dentils  is  less  than  that  of  births,  12  to  15. 
Other  coitntiies  and  cities  in  Europe  have 
likewise  improved  in  the  ratio  of  mortality. 
Ill  France  in  1780,  the  deaths  annually  were 
1  in  dO;  lint  during  the  eight  years  previous 
to  1824,  1  ill  40,  or  one  fouitli  less.  F'rom 
the  eensns  of  tlie  population  in  1817,  it 
iipIKUtrs  thiit  the  average  annual  difference 
heiweeii  the  deaths  and  the  births  fur  tlie 
eight  following  years,  is  nearly  200,000  in 
fiivor  of  the  latter. 

Much  of  this  tiecrense  of  mortality,  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  increase  of  wealth, 
which  has  supplied  all  clas.ses  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  better  than  formerly  ;  hut 
ns  much,  1  apprehend,  is  ow-ing  to  the 
iiicrea.se  of  know  ledge,  and  to  the  ahamlon- 
inent  of  vicious  huhit.s, — to  tlie  predomi¬ 
nance  which  education  has  giveu  to  the 
rational  over  tlie  sensual  man. 

Notw  ithstanding  the  still  great  prevalence 
of  sensuality  in  civilized  countries,  history 
shows  that  formerly  it  was  far  greater,  and 
more  general ;  and  has  tiecreased  as  civili¬ 
zation  has  advanced.  P'or  jiroof  of  this, 
examine  historically  the  prevalence  ofalrnnst 
any  sensual  ami  vicious  propensity,  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  w  hich  tends  to  shorten  life,  and 
it  will  he  found  to  have  heen  formerly  far 
greater  tiiaii  now.  Take  the  vice  ofdrunk- 
eiine.'ss,  which  os  every  one  knows,  has 
destroyed  inmimerahle  human  beings;  and 
history  will  show,  that  in  proportion  as  men 
and  nations  have  become  enlightened,  they 
have  regarded  this  vice  as  more  tedious. 
Savages  are  generally  prone  to  intoxication. 
They  reirard  drunkenness  us  bliss,  and  will 
part  with  any  tiling  they  have  fur  rum. 

The  ancient  Greeks  wor.«liipped  Hacchus, 
the  God  of  Wine,  anil  in  Sileniis  we  see  the 
image  of  ilnmkenness,  and  in  niaiiy  of  their 
statues  we  oh.'!erve  repre.sentalions  of  most 
beastly  intoxication.  So  great,  for  a  while, 
were  the  evils  from  inteiiqtcrance  in  Greece, 
that  some  rulers  condemned  those  found 
intoxicated  to  death.  Lycurgns  destroyed 
all  the  vines  of  the  country,  and  made  slaves 
dnmk,  and  then  exhibited  them  in  this  state, 
in  order  to  deter  youth  from  intemperance. 
The  Romans  had  more  than  200  different 
kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  drank 
them  to  excess.  The  ancient  Germans,, 
and  the  former  inhabitants  of  all  the  northern 
countries  were  greatly  atidicted  to  drunken¬ 
ness.  For  centuries  no  one  thought  of  the 
impropriety  of  drinking  to  excess;  the  only 


FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


concern  respecting  intoxicating  liquors,  was  ders  to  all  education,  ainusenient,  knowledge  answer  its  own  purpose  and  situation  ;  thus  which,  on  bein®  j'enooyed,  turned  out  to  M 

how’ to  procure  them  ;  and  tbr  this  purpose  and  power.  the  wren,  whicli  lays  a  great  nutiil>ei'  of  a  chip  of  red  wax,  highly  polished,  whicb 

they  roamed  about  like  the  beasts  of  tbe  A  taste  for  reading  is  one  of  the  most  eggs,  requires  u  very  warm  nest,  as  her  body  was  the  real  mirror  on  the  Mcasion,  and 

forests,  and  even  invaded  Italy  to  procure  desirable  that  we  ever  form,  and  could  we  is  not  sulKciently  large  to  cover  the  whole  which  had  prolmbly  started  into  his  eye 

thetn  by  force.  believe,  with  Montesquieu,  that  ‘reading  is  of tbein  ;  but  the  crow  and  eagle  are  less  when  breaking  tbe  seal  of  a  letter^  a  short 


CoTToif  Profit  to  EiruiAAd. 

The  first  cost  of  a  year’s  cotton,  manU' 


fact,  that  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen-  likewise.— Rtmarks.  with  more  care  and  warmer  materials  than  Childheiv. 

tiiries.  Temperance  Societies  were  formed  by  ~  '  "i  a  warmer  climate.  1  he  male  likewise  .n. 

the  most  intelligent  and  influential  men,  for  ANIMALS.  “'ost  birds,  during  the  season  of  iticuba-  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  two  mtIhoM 

the  purpose  of  stopping  intemperance  in  tion,  supplies  the  place  ot  the  female,  in  of  poor  children  in  England.  Of  thwi^ 

drinking.  One  was  called  tbe  Society  of  her  absence  from  the  eggs;  and  supplies  public  returns  present  no  more  than  600,^ 

St.  Christopher,  others  were  called  Tern-  biubs.  |,er  with  food  during  the  time  of  her  sit-  under  daily  instruction.  The  average  tuna 

pemiice  Societies,  and  the  members  of  one  Birds,  next  to  quadrupeds,  seem  to  de-  ting.  ,  attendance  in  free  schools  is  not  more 

took  the  ajqiro|iriate  name  of  the  (Jolden  mand  our  attention.  Tl  he  generic  charac*  fhose  birds  which  are  hatched  earl^  in  than  one  year. 
band.  These  societies  were  productive  of  ters  of  this  class  of  animals  are  these;  the  thfe  season,  always  prove  more  vigorous 

great  good  ;  they  augmented  industry,  and  hotly  is  covered  with  feathers,  and  furnish-  atld  strong  than  such  as  have  lieen  delayed  Cottoit  Profit  to  EifUlASiit. 

contributed  to  the  improvement  of  manners,  ed  with  two  legs,  two  wings,  and  a  hard  till  the  middle  of  summer.  The  numlier  m.nii 

and  the  establishment  of  good  order.  horny  bill :  and  the  females  are  oviparous.  of  eggs  which  a  bird  will  lay  cannot  be  { 

As  resnecis  inifMtmerance  in  Fiiffland  if  a*"®  uifiiiitely  more  numerous  in  exactly  asceriained  ;  but  it  is  well  known  SC!  .  ^  ^ 

we  go  back  but  one  hundred  yea^s,  we  shall  iheir  different  kinds  than  quHdriqKids ;  but  that  the  fethale  bi.^d,  which  would  have  laid  ^ 

fiml  it  far  more  general  than  at  present.  st.M  less  so  than  fishes.-Tliey  seen,  design-  but  two  or  three  eggs  at  most,  w.l,  on  her  Eurr^^biartrs^  is  £20,000,000 

One  hundred  yeafs  ago  there  was  not  a  by  Providence  lor  a  solitary  hie ;  and  eggs  being  removed  lay  about  ten  or  a  profit  of  the 

store  in  London  where*  intoxicating  liquors  tbough  mierior  to  the  brute  creation  m  the  dozen.  A  common  ben,  ,1  properly  fed,  will  be  estimated  at  £6,000, 

were  not  kept  for  sale.  Tbe  physicians  of  power  ot  attack  and  defence,  they  possess  a  produce  almve  a  hundred  eggs  from  the  lie-  JS;'",  I'^^J^^^TUgiv^^ 

London  at  that  time  stated  to  Parliament,  greater  faculty  of  escape ;  and  the  greater  ginning  of  spring  to  the  end  of  autumii.  £20,m,000,  or  $lOO,00O,0O0 

that  the  victims  of  intemperance  were  l-art  ot  them  tmmediately  elude  their  eiie-  Nature  has  vvisely  ordered  it,  that  the  small-  of  not  quite  one  third 

exceedingly  numerous,  and  this  caused  the  '"'es  the  quadruped  and  reptile  nature,  est  and  weakest  birils,  and,  m  general,  all  amount  in  tbe  value  of  the  raw  mate- 

number  of  dram  shops  to  be  limited  by  law,  by  an  aerial  escape:  for  wbich  all  ,mrts  ol  those  which  are  most  serviceable  to  man,  are 

The  French  were  once  exceediiigty  addicted  ‘‘'cr  body  seem  admirably  adapted;  the  the  most  prolific,  while  the  srtong  and  rapa-  ju/gj  , fir  ui.  wrought  material,  is  31 1-8 
.1  •  1  ^  .  I  external  form  of  the  bodv  beimr  sbarn  be-  Clous  kinds  are  marked  with  sterihty.  lureu  over  me  uuwrougiii  mniciiai,  j  w 

to  intoxication  ;  their  rulers  enacted  imiiiv  eAitrnai  loiiii  ot  me  oouy  neiii„  siiarp  oe  in  ,.ll  cmintries  lnn„pr  r..r„.i  to  2,  and  nearly  a  million  ol  people  get  from 

and  severe  laws  to  repress  the  habit;  lure,  swelling  gradually,  and  terinmating  Birds  are  m  all  countries  longer  Ived  constant  employm^t. 

destroyincr  all  the  vines  Iif  tbe  country-  “>  « '“rgo  spreading  tail,  wh.cb  renders  it  than  the  brute  creation  ;  the  linnet  will  of-  b«sulea,  em;  y 

imprisonment— whipping— cutting  off’  'the  buoyant,  while  the  fore  part  cleaves  the  Ibiirteen  or  fifteen  years  ;  the  bull-  ^  “ 

earsofthose  found  intoxicated,  were  sue-  “ir-  finch  twenty;  the  goose  fourscore;  vvhile  MAnts  and 


and  the  establishimmt  of  good  order.  horny  bill :  and  the  females  are  oviparous.  of  eggs  which  a  bird  will  lay  cannot  be 

As  resnecia  iniemnerance  in  Fiiffland  if  infinitely  more  numerous  in  exactly  ascertained;  but  it  is  well  known  SC!  .  ^  ^ 

w  gotackl,u.o,..  l„m,lre,lyea^.,i.,8i:«ll  >heir  .l.fferem  kind,  than  ,|,i,.dr,.|«i.;  b.u  Uinl  lha  faiti.la  bird,  which  would  h..e  laid 

it  far  tttorc  (citcral  than  at  |.rea.t,t.  .idl  !«».  ». Ihutt  h.lte..-Thcy  acett,  dcstgu-  htti  two  or  three  t-Bga  at  mort,  wtl ,  on  he,  >,  jcao, 000,00# 

One  httntlretl  yeat,  a|ro  there  waj  no,  a  «,'•  hy  Prov, deuce  for  a  aohtary  hie ,  and  egga  hetn*  rentoVetl  lay  ahott,  ten  or  .  'roo0,000nhe  profit  of  the 

atom  in  Lon.lon  where  intoxicatiuB  li.|.tor.  ‘  “  !  "tn";  ni  tfaturer,  n  ay  ie  eltintated  at  £6,(»0, 


the  amount  in  the  value  of  tbe  raw  mate¬ 
rial — tbe  increased  value  of  tbe  nianuiac- 
tured  over  tbe  unwroiight  material,  is  31 1-8 
to  2,  and  nearly  a  million  of  people  get  from 


air.  finch  tweniy ;  tbe  goose  fourscore  ;  while  MAtt*  and  FEliAi.Kl. 

The  clothing  of  these  animals  is  exactly  swans,  eagles,  ami  some  others,  have  been  .  ,.,,rrehf.>A  arlicAuU  nf 

attitc'l  to  their  tt, aimer  oflilh  The  fettlhcr.  known  to  live  two  or  even  three  Iran, Ired  ,hj  ,,„„,„Lf  ,|,e  United  Staley  juat 

;hhU,t;:»::t,:;r  wSt’ ’  n-  n„n,bef  „f  epecie,„f  hi,, l,, which  |rahli.l,cd,d,a.inevcr,eec,i.„,f.heconn. 
lri|ile  piir|.o.es  of  wannlli.  Sliced,  and  aeco-  mankind  Ifaa  rendered  domestir,  are  lint  filf  'mr'«rem'!,f 

rity.  Till,*  place, I  next  the  skii  are  fur.  few,  as  the  peaenek,  tnrkey,  entnraon  hen, 

iiisbed  with  a  warm  soil  down  ;  while  tbe  guinea-ben,  pigeon;  swan,  goose,  duck,  and  HiwQifiaft  Freesa  office  males  in  tha 

exterior  one,  are  errave.l  iitl,  tlottlde  . . .  l«iaB  only  nine,  while  the  ""J,  1  ra  ra!  ™  .hi™ 


eessivelv  resorletl  to,  hut  with  little  eileel  The  eloiliing  of  tlieee  animols  is  exactly  swans,  eagles,  aiin  soiiie  others,  liitve  been 

.  ’  _  I  .  .1  •  r>i*a>  F>«I  /•  .1  LrlF\«RrFi  tn  lltlAA  Iw/k  /ir  rhruo 


to  arrest  inteniperaiire  in  r  ranee,  than  all 
the  laws  of  former  rulers. 

It  is  to  the  influence  which  a  taste  for 
intellecliiRl  [lursiiits  exerts,  that  we  must 
look  to  effect  and  pcpetiiate  a  reform  from 
sensuality.  It  was,  in  fact,  owing  to  in¬ 
creased  intelligence  and  a  growing  love  for 
intellecimil  enjoyment,  that  enabled  tlie  peo- 


bcards.  longer  at  one  end  tliaii  the  other,  numlier  of  all  tbe  species  known  exceed  fif- 
arid  w.,.cb  consist  nftbiii  little  lamime,  dis-  tPon  hundred, 
posed  in  a  regular  line,  and  perfectly  even 

at  their  edges.  Tbe  shall  of  riicli  feather  Pauperism. 

is  formed  ol  a  thin  hollow  tube,  which  an-  The  sunerintendents  of  the  noor-lioiises 


numlier  of  all  tbe  species  known  exceed  fif-  ”''*****‘^  ,^*”!^’  »  ‘^o*  the  southern 

teen  hundred.  ^0,o96 ;  d«>.  inthe  western  and  souths 

_ _ western  States,  1 18,027  ;  do.  JO  the  dinlhcls 

Pauperism.  •‘‘''I'itories.  8,979 —  making  an  excess 

of  males  over  females,  (in  tbe  middle  aouth- 
The  superintendents  of  the  poor-houses  ern,  western  and  south-western  States,  dis= 


pie  of  this  country  to  iiroduce  tbe  reform  "  oi  a  mm  i.iimkw  mi.e,  vv  hk  h  mi-  j  he  superintenilents  ot  the  poor-houses  ern,  western  and  south-western  States, 

they  have  produced,  in  the  ii.se  of  intoxica-  bgbtness ;  fifty-four  counties  have  reported  this  year  ,ricts,  and  territories)  of  19(^176  ;  and  i 

ting  drink.  Temperance  Societies,  to  be  [''e  upper  part  being  fil  ed  with  soil  pith,  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State ;  leaving  only  one  whole  United  States  of  171,488.  In 


ting  drink,  ’reinperaiice  Societi.'s,  to  be 
sure,  did  much  go^^l,  but  they  were  an 
ejfect  tbem.selves,  of  the  more  general  difl'u- 


to  afford  noiirisbmcnt  to  the  beards.  1  bey  y.o(inly  not  reported,  and  in  this  is  no  poor- 
are  so  placed,  that  tbe  largest  and  stitingest, 


York  the  free  males  exeed  the  fair  sex  by 
32,805,  in  Ohio  by  31,068,  in  PennsylvoniR 

a  XX/AVgO _ 1  •  U..  1£»Uy4A>  11..^ 


way  to  attain  to  all  tbe  perfection  of  wliicli 
they  are  capable;  and  we  know  that  on  tbe 
kind  of  aiiuiscinents  w'liieb  young  |ico|ilc  j|| 
seek,  often  de|iend.s  their  future  destiny  in 
life.  Let,  iberet'ore,  great  atleiition  be  given  dj 
to  render  tbe  aimisenients  of  yotiib,  such  as 
will  be  coifiliicive  to  mental  improvement. 
'I’licy  should  be  seduced,  if  I  may  so  say,  j-.j 
from  the  haunts  of  tbe  sensual,  by  jmliciiiiis 
books,  pleasing  and  instructive  conversation, 
well  r<*giilated  lyceunis  and  literary  associa- 
tions;  and  be  made  to  prefer  tbe  acquisition 
of  knowledge  lo  the  gratification  of  their 
appetites.  It  is  thus  that  I  conceive  tbe 
cultivation  of  tbe  mind,  at  a  proper  time  of 
life,  contributes  to  produce  good  beulib,  not 
only  by  duly  exercising  one  of  the  most  im- 
jiortant  organs  of  the  body,  but  Ity  placing 
reason  and  conscience  on  tbe  throne.  Ilitbcr- 
to  tbe  conduct  of  many  people,  in  all  conn- 
trios,  has  been  regiiiated  more  by  their 
ajipetites  and  passions,  than  by  tlieir  delib- 
erate  opinions  of  what  was  right;  but  tbe 
cultiv.xiion  ol'tbe  mind  will  give  men  more  i- 


oil,  which  they  press  out  with  their  beak.<,  .  average  expense  of  siipi.oiting  a  pop<^t^^ion  of  each  of  which 

and  rub  over  tlieir  leathers,  in  order  to  pauper  over  and  above  his  earnings,  $3^  28  the  census  retunu  oj  18*20  a«il&50. 

smooth  them,  and  enable  them  to  turn  off  cents  per  year,  or  <54  8-10  cents  [ter  week.  ^  ® — This  list  is  intended  to  comprise  billy  coto» 

the  water.  Aquatic  birds,  as  the  duck,  goosi*.  If  ,|,e  estimate  usually  made,  that  nine 

kVe.  have  a  greater  quantity  ol  this  oil  ;  but  „„t  of  ten  are  rnaile  poor  by  iiitem|)eraiice,  _  _ L 

those  who  live  principally  tinder  cover,  and  |,p  as  we  believe  it  is,  then  we  have  in  New  York,  N.  Y.  202.d89  123,706 

seldom  expand  their  wings,  have  a  less  pro-  ,|,p  above  extract  data  for  some  very  inter-  Philadelphia,  Penn.  167,811  108.116 

portion  of  it;  as  the  common  hen,  whose  ax^fing  calciiliitions.  Nine-tenths  of  1.5,564  MB-  62,^ 

leatliers  are  impervious  to  every  shower  ol  js  14,007.  This  is  tbe  number  of  the  pau-  N^wTlrleans,  i  oT‘  Se’-SlO 

.  -  .  ,  pers  made  so  directly  or  indirectly  by  intern-  Charlesion,  ’  .S,  C.  30,289  2-1,780 

l>in].s  possess  a  f)erfrrtion  ot  sight  far  pf.rHrire.  TIio  rost  of  the  whole  was  .^45,  Oinciimaii,  Ohio,  24,toi  9,642 

superior  lo  that  of  either  man  or  brute,  4:t.q  0|  cents.  This  is  the  cost  of  pauperism  ^ 

wincli  IS  iieces.sary  lor  tlieir  safety  and  Slip-  pro.fnccd  by  intemperance.  This  sum  di-  fti'  S  T’^ 

port.  M  ere  it  less  perlect,  birds  ol  rapid  yided  bv  tbe  .54  conhties,  gives  84,090  to  Richmond’  Va  16!o60  12’o46 

flight  would  striKe  against  every  object  in  Divided  by  tbe  number  of  towns  in  Salem,  ’  Mas..  1.T886  12,7M 


cover  a  lark  at  a  (iistance  too  great  for  bu- 
mali  perception. 


power  to  lessen  liie  influence  ol  their  sensual  branches  ol 

propensities. 

Itii'ifs  ivifli  If.riir  lput£  Idivm  lnn<r 


But  to  give  tiiis  power  to  men,  it  is  not  necks,  to  enalde  t 
necessary  nor  jiroper  to  commence  with  ibe  fint  some  aqualit 


disjoined,  the  Iwiter  to  enable  iliem  to  catch  would  form  a  most  appalling  picture,  ei 
tlieir  Jirc.v,  or  cling  to  tbe  branches  ol  in  these  days  of  temperance.  Temperai 
trees.  Hints,  with  long  legs,  have  also  long  Societies  aim  to  save  the  whole  of  these  i 


inlant,  and  task  bis  feeble  powers  of  mind  goose,  have  long  necks  and  short  legs. 


•  I  T  <1  iiii  iiiiin  axiii  ixf  iiitt  i  r'23 

birds,  as  the  swan  and  ces  of  the  State. — [^llbany  Temp.  Rect 


and  injure  bis  physical  develo|)cment. 


Birds  are  destitute  of  iiriiiiiry  bladders, yet 


It  is  in  fict  lamentable  to  sec  the  labor  of  they  hav  e  large  kidneys  and  ureters,  by 
a  sleain-ens;inf,  as  regards  tbe  improvement  1  which  tbe  secretion  of  urine  is  performed. 


of  the  mind,  j.ut  upon  young  and  delicate  !  and  then  carried  away  w  ith  the  other  excre-  rioiis  occiilar  i 
children  fur  a  number  of  years  ;  and  when  ments,  in  one  common  canal ;  by  w  liieb  himself,  while  t 
they  become  young  men  uml  women,  but  means  they  are  less  obnoxious  to  diseasi's  his  works.  He 
little  or  no  attention  given  to  their  further  than  quadrupeds,  who  drink  miicli  and  two  candles  liel 
improvement.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  have  a  seperate  pns.sage  for  the  ejection  of  ing  bis  eyes  to  t 
tbo.se  whose  early  years  were  almost  wholly  the  fluid  excrements.  to  observe,  appi 


Curious  Occular  Illusion. 
Sir  David  Brewster  mentions  a  very  on- 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM. 
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HOOK  OF  NATURE. 


r  J.  O  W  E  R  8  . 

But  for  what  purpose  do  these  charming 
flowers  come  fortJi  ?  Is  it  merely  to  please  our 
eyes  wiih  their  brilliant  colors,  and  regale  the 
sense  of  smelling  with  their  odorilerous  perfumes, 
that  they  unfold  their  fascinating  beauties  and 
eniit  their  pleasing  fragram-e  ?  Or  is  it  to  attract 
those  numerous  insects  wliieh  swarm  among 
them,  and  riot  amid  their  liquid  sweets  ? 

That  flowers  were  designed  for  both  these 
purposes  is  apparent  from  the  sensations  we 
experience  when  we  have  leisure  to  visit  those 
delightful  spots,  and  the  assiduous  eagerness 
which  the  busy  bee  evinces  in  roaming  from 
flower  to  flower,  to  extract  their  balmy  juices. 
But  there  is  another,  and  that  a  most  important 
use  to  which  the  flowery  race  may  be  made 
subservient; — In  reason's  ear  they  become 
preachers. 

The  upright  philosopher  of  the  land  of  Uz, 
and  that  devout  ad.mirer  of  the  works  of  Nature, 
Israel’s  king,  David,  troth  took  occasion  to  com¬ 
pare  tire  uncertain  tenure  of  human  life,  to  the 
trail  and  perishable  state  of  a  flower.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  represents  the  transient  glory  of 
the  crown  of  pride  as  being  like  to  one  of  these 
fading  beauties;  and  our  Saviour  lias  demonstra¬ 
ted  that  an  important  lesson  may  he  learned 
against  a  too  anxious  care,  and  prule  in  dress, 
by  a  right  consideration  of  these  gay  visitants  ; 

‘  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow  ;  they 
toil  not,  they  spin  not,  and  yet  I  say  unto  you, 
that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.’ 

It  must,  therefore,  add  much  to  the  value  of 
these  short-lived  monitors,  in  the  C'timation  ol 
the  wise,  and  make  their  peaceful  abodes  be 
sought  after  with  the  greater  avidity  oy  those 
who  take  pleasure  in  the  works  of  Cod,  that  they 
are  thus  capable  of  affording  matter  for  serious 
reflection  and  moral  improvement. 

Mr.  Addison  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of 
this  wheui  he  breaks  out  into  the  follow  ing 
declamation,  in  praise  of  the  pleasures  of  such  a 
retirement; — ‘  You  must  know,  J>ir,’  says  he,  in 
one  of  his  papers  in  the  Spectator,  ‘  that  1  look 
upon  the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  a  garden, 
as  one  of  the  most  innocent  delights  of  human 
life,  A  garden  was  the  habitation  of  our  first 
parents  before  the  fall.  It  is  naturally  apt  to 
till  the  mind  with  calmness  and  tranquillity,  and 
to  lay  all  its  turbulent  passions  at  rest.  It  gives 
us  a  great  insight  into  the  contrivance  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  Providence,  and  suggests  innumerable 
subjects  for  meditation.  AVe  cannot  hut  think 
the  very  complacency  and  satisfaction  which  a 
man  takes  in  these  works  of  nature,  to  be  a 
laudable,  if  not  a  virtuous  habit  of  mind.’ 

But  let  not  the  poor  complain,  or  those  who 
have  no  garden  to  retire  to, — no  beautifully 
adorned  enclosure,  where,  secluded  from  society, 
they  may  give  themselves  up  to  reflection. 
Still  the  fields  are  open  to  them,  and  what,  in 
the  words  of  an  eminent  naturalist,  is  the  earth, 
but  *  an  immense  garden,  laid  out  and  planted  by 
the  hand  of  the  Deity  ? — the  lofty  mountains  and 
waving  forests  are  its  terraces  and  groves;  fer¬ 
tile  fields  and  flowery  meadows  form  its  beautiful 
parterres.’ 

We  cannot,  we  are  persuaded,  conclude  this 
head  of  our  subject  better  than  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  fioin  the  author  of  The  Seasons  : 

‘  SoA  roll  your  incense  Iterbs,  and  Jruits,  and Jloirers, 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Him,  whose  sun  <-xalls, 

Whose  breath  jicrl'uines you,  and  w hose  jicncil  paints.’ 

ANIMALS, 

‘Fountain  of  F.legance,  unseen  thyself, 

What  limit  owns  thy  beauty,  when  thy  works 
Seem  to  possess,  to  faculties  like  mine, 
I’crfeclion  infinite  !  The  merest  siieck 
Of  animated  matter,  to  the  eye 
That  studiously  surveys  the  wise  design. 

Is  a  full  volume  of  abundant  art.’ 

In  ascending  from  the  Veget.xble  to  the 
A.mmal  Kingpom,  we  cannot  help  ouratten- 
tioii  being  forcibly  engaged  by  the  singtilar  con¬ 
struction,  and  amazing  properties  of  those  little 
wonders  found  at  the  bottom  of  ditches,  and 
adhering  to  the  underside  of  the  broad-leaves  of 
Aquatic  Plants,  known  by  the  name  of  Fresh¬ 
water  Polypuses.  See  that  little  thing,  in  form 
ol  a  funnel  or  hell,  adhering  by  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  to  some  extraneous  substance  at  the 
bottom  of  the  w  ater  !  Observe  how  it  shoots 
nut  its  slender  arms  from  the  margin  of  its  wide 
mouth,  and  casts  them  around,  occasioning  a 
vortex  in  the  fluid  !  See  how  these  insects, 
after  being  drawn  into  that  vortex,  are  caught 
hold  of  by  its  arms,  and  conveyed  to  the  mouth 
with  a  celerity  that  is  astonishing;  but  for  these 
signs  of  life  and  animation  woultl  not  you  have 
taken  what  you  first  saw  to  be  a  flower  ?  Now 
observe  how  it  shoots  out  from  its  sides  some¬ 
thing  in  form  of  buds;  return  in  a  few  days, 
and,  what  do  you  behold  ? — these  buds  converted 
into  perfect  Polypuses,  but  still  adhering  to  the 
parent.  See  how,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  they  sep¬ 
arate,  and  immediately  fix  in  other  situations; 
cut  one  of  these  in  two,  the  upper  part  shoots 
out  a  tail,  and  the  under  produces  a  head  ;  cut 
one  in  three,  and  the  upper  and  under  do  the 
same,  while  the  middle  division  produces  both 
a  head  ami  a  tail ;  cut  one  down  lengthways  to 
the  middle,  and  you  have  a  monster  with  two 
heads;  divide  these,  again  and  again,  as  often  as 
you  please,  and  you  h^ivc  a  Hydra  with  many 
hcadi ;  in  short,  cut  the  Polypus  into  ten,  or  ten 
hundred  parts,  the  eflect  will  be  the  same,  and 
you  w  ill  have  as  many  Polypuses. 

If  the  Sensitive  Plant,  the  Iledysarum 
Gyrans,  and  Venus'  Fly-Trap,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  so  many  links  at  which  the  vegetable 


creation  ends,  these  living  plants,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  and  animal  flowers,  which 
are  found  adhering  to  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore, 
may,  as  well  as  the  Oyster,  and  other  shell-fish 
(w  Inch  lorm  the  connection  beta  ixt  the  animal 
and  the  mineral  kingdom,)  be  reckoned  among 
those  at  w  hich  that  mysterious  and  multitudinous 
order  of  beings  begins,  which  is  continued  in 
such  an  infinitude  of  shapes  and  sizes,  shades 
and  diflerr nces,  and  possessed  with  such  a  num 
her  of  dissimilar  appetites  and  instincts,  from  the 
lowest  gradation  amongst  the  number  of  these 
imperfectly  formed  animals,  till  it  arrives  at  that 
most  complete  piece  of  nature’s  workmanship 
that  cape-stone  of  the  inferior  creation,  or  link 
which  unites  it  with  superior  intelligences — 
.Man. 

The  number  of  animated  creatures  is  prodigi 
ous  indeed!  The  whole  creation  teems  as  it 
were  with  existence  !  The  dry  land  sends  Ibrth 
its  multitudes  ;  the  air  hath  its  swarms ;  the  se  a 
its  numerous  shoals  ;  and  the  very  depositories 
of  corruption  produce  their  myriads!  Indeed, 
in  the  class  of  Insects  alone  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  species  than  there  are  kinds  of  Plants 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  a  little  rain 
w  ider,  after  standing  some  days,  M  r.  Le  w  enhoeek 
discovered  innumerable  animaculae,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  less  than  a  grain  of  sand,  and  in 
proportion  to  a  mite  as  a  hee  is  to  a  horse  ! 
Having  examined  the  melt  of  a  cod,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  contained  more  living  animalcula; 
than  there  were  people  living  in  the  world ;  and 
by  a  melho<l  he  made  use  of  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  comparative  size  with  the  thickness  or 
breadth  of  a  hair  of  his  head,  it  was  found  that 
216, 000 .of  these  minute  creatures  are  hut  equal 
to  a  globe  whose  diameter  is  the  breadth  of  a 
hair.  How  amazing  the  wonders  of  Omnipo¬ 
tence  ! 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  immense  numbers, 
this  amazing  diversity  of  form  and  bulk,  of  taste 
and  habit,  all  are  conveniently  and  comfortably 
lodged  ; — .XLL  are  fed  to  their  heart’s  content,  at 
the  same  common  table,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  a  fragment  can  be  lost.  How  wonderlul  is 
it  to  observe  how  well  ailapted  are  the  various 
appetites  of  his  creatures,  to  fulfil  the  w  ill  of  the 
Oreat  Creator,  that  not  o  fragment  may  he  lost. 
Some  aniirials  of  the  carnivorous  kind  have  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  blood  warm  from  the 
animal ;  others  are  satisfied  with  the  flesh  newdy 
killed;  a  third  are  not  pleased  with  it  till  it  is  in 
a  state  of  putridity  ;  of  those  of  another  descrip¬ 
tion,  some  live  upon  fruits  and  roots;  others  can 
partake  of  bark  and  leaves  ;  a  third  put  up  with 
the  soft  herbage  of  the  meadow ;  and  a  fourth 
are  conteiit  with  the  very  refuse  of  our  fields 
and  gardens  ;  while  each  pursues  that  particular 
path  chalked  out  for  him  hy  nature,  without 
repining  or  envying  the  lot  of  his  neighbor. 

The  unwieldly  Whale  in  the  (jrecniand  seas, 
the  numerous  herds  of  Elephants  which  graze 
the  extensive  regions  betw  ixt  the  river  Senegal 
and  the  Cape  of  (IixkI  Hope;  and  the  gigantic 
Ostrich  of  the  sandy  borders  of  Egypt  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  roam  as  much  at  large  as  the  winged  insect 
that  flits  from  flower  to  flower,  or  the  invisible 
.Animalcule  which  swims  in  the  liquid  drop. 
The  Polar  Bear  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  w  rapt  up 
in  his  shaggy  covering,  the  Ermine  of  (Liberia  in 
his  furry  mantle,  and  the  Water-Fowl  with  her 
thick-set  oily  feathers,  no  doubt  feel  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  the  Baihary  Cow,  almost  naked,  the  Hhi- 
noeeros,  sheltered  from  the  tropical  heats  by  his 
coat  of  mail,  or  the  monstrous  Hippopotamus  (the 
Behemoth  of  Job,)  w  hen  he  retires  to  cool  him¬ 
self  at  the  bottom  of  the  African  rivers.  Those 
ahhored  insects  w  hich  feed  upon  ordure,  or  still 
more  loathsome,  that  riot  in  putrefaction,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  feed  as  deliciously  as  the 
Racoon  on  his  West  indiati  sweets,  or  pampered 
Lap-dog  from  the  hand  of  hi.s  mistress.  .And  it 
the  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  hut 
the  former  feel  as  happy  w  hen  they  have  formed 
their  habitations  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  hen-roost,  and  the  latter,  when  from  their 
lofty  situations  they  can  behold  the  fowler  at  a 
distance,  as  the  flocks  and  herds  which  graze 
our  fields,  or  the  domestic  fowls  which  partake 
of  our  care  and  bounty.  By  this  wise  and  happy 
arrangement,  the  harmony  ol  the  universe  is 
preserved,  and  the  prodigious  multitude  of  Earth’s 
numerous  tenants  enabled  to  exist  without  dis¬ 
order  or  confusion. 

But  if  we  attend,  to  the  internal  structure  of 
these  wonderfully  complicated  and  intricately 
woven  machines  called  .Anim.xls,  we  shall  still 
find  more  reason  to  admire  and  adore  that  (ircat 
Supreme,  whose  omnipotent  fiat  brought  them 
all  into  existence.  No  wonder  that  (lalen,  at 
the  sight  of  a  human  skeleton  should  relinquish 
his  former  atheistical  thoughts ;  and  that  the 
Psalmist,  on  the  contemplation  of  his  material 
structure,  should  exclaim,  ‘  I  am  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  ;  ’  but  the  greater  surprise  is, 
that  so  many  skeletons  of  animals  and  animated 
wonders  can  be  beheld  w  ith  so  much  indifl'er- 
ence  hy  that  creature  to  whom  (lod  has  given 
reflection  for  the  wisest  of  purposes  ;  for  to  what 
purpose  can  the  thoughts  of  man  be  better  applied 
than  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity  through 
the  medium  of  his  works! 

‘  What  variety  of  springs,  what  forces,  and 
what  mechanical  motion  (says  Burton,)  arc 
enclosed  in  this  small  part  of  matter  which  com¬ 
poses  the  bo<iy  of  an  animal !  What  properties, 
what  harmony,  and  what  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  various  parts!  How  many  combina¬ 
tions,  arrangements,  causes,  effects,  and  princi¬ 
ples,  conspire  to  complete  one  end ;  ’  and  another 
wiiter  observes;  ‘  In  the  single  ounce  of  matter 
which  composes  the  body  of  a  Sparrow,  we  see 
all  tile  instruments  necessary  for  eating,  for 
digestion,  for  respiration,  for  seeing  for  hearing, 
for  smelling,  for  walking,  for  flying,  lor  the 


f performance  of  every  animal  function,  and  ol 
every  motion.  All  flie  parts  of  the  complicated 
machine  are  perfectly  appropriated,  completely 
adapted  to  their  respective  uses ;  and  all  disposed 
with  the  most  exact  organization.’  All  this  is 
very  true,  but  would  not  the  w’onder  have  been 
still  more  augmented,  had  the  specimens  been 
taken  from  among  those  little  curiosities  of  the 
Western  hemisphere,  called  Humming-birds; 
with  the  addition  that  its  beak  is  pointed  like  a 
needle,  its  claws  not  thicker  than  a  common  pin  ; 
that  its  nest  is  about  half  an  inch  deep,  its  egg 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pea  ;  and  that  neverthe¬ 
less  this  diminutive  bird  is  adorned  with  a  plu¬ 
mage  of  the  richest  hues,  and  covered  with  a 
down  that  makes  it  resemble  a  velvet  flower. 
Upon  its  head  is  a  black  tuft  of  incomparable 
beauty  ;  the  breast  is  of  a  rose  color,  its  belly 
white  as  milk,  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are 
grey,  with  a  border  resembling  silver,  and  as  if 
streaked  w  ith  gold  of  the  brightest  liue !  But 
indeed  the  structure  of  the  smallest  insect,  or 
minute  animal  in  the  creation  of  God,  carries 
along  with  it  the  most  indisputable  evidence  of 
its  Original ;  namely,  that  is  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  art  to  imitate,  or  the  utmost  stretch  of 
human  ingenuity  to  comprehend  ! 

Motio.v  is  one  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  AnimaM'rom  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  of 
nature,  and  this  peculiarity  will  be  found  to  be 
absolutely  necessary;  for  if  the  food  or  nutri¬ 
ment  of  animals  is  not  brought  to  them  as  to 
plants,  by  means  of  roots  or  other  conductors, 
they  must  needs  go  in  search  of  it;  and  how 
w  isely  are  they  furnished  with  instruments  for 
the  purpose,  some  in  the  form  of  limbs,  some  of 
wings,  some  of  fins,  and  some  of  the  reptile  tribe 
are  enabled  to  move  hy  the  disposition  of  the 
muscles  and  fibres  of  their  bodies;  but  what 
would  this  power  and  motion  and  means  of  per¬ 
forming  it  have  signified,  had  these  creatures 
been  left  to  grope  in  the  dark,  without  ability  to 
distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad  ; 

‘  To  shun  their  poison,  an<i  to  choose  their  food.’ 
Might  they  not  as  well  have  remained  to 
perish  oti  the  spot  w  hich  gave  them  birth,  as  to 
have  strayed  only  to  get  their  frames  shattered 
by  every  ititerveiiing  obstacle;  or  the  vital  s|)ark 
extinguished  by  mistaking  the  baneful  plant  for 
the  wholesome  herb  ?  'I'o  remedy  such  evils, 
however,  nature,  or  lather  the  God  of  nature, 
has  not  only  provided  them  with  senses,  but  has 
taketi  the  utmost  precaution  to  guard  li  om  extei  - 
nal  itijury  these  wonderful  pieces  of  exquisite 
skill,  as  well  as  that  seat  of  all  sensation,  from 
whence  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves  take  their 
rise. 

To  mention  only  one  or  two  of  the  most 
obvious,  for  instance ;  w  liat  a  curious  and  w  on¬ 
derful  piece  of  mechanism  is  the  human  Eye,  so 
admirably  contrived  with  its  various  coats,  mus¬ 
cles,  vessels,  humours,  nerves,  and  retina,  for 
the  purposes  of  vision  .’  How  excellent  its  situ¬ 
ation  for  the  use  it  was  designed  ?  and  how 
safely  guarded  by  the  projecting  eye-brows  and 
watchful  eye-lashes,  ever  on  the  alert,  from 
external  injury.’  The  Ear,  too,  is  a  most  won¬ 
derful  structure,  contrived  hy  its  ridges  and 
hollows  to  gather  and  concentrate  sounds  till 
they  strike  on  the  transparent  laemhrane  that 
forms  the  surface  of  the  drum,  although  deeply 
lodged  that  it  may  also  be  preserved  from  out¬ 
ward  accident.  These  are  strange  pieces  of 
mechanism  indeed  !  and  is  it  not  natural  to  con¬ 
clude,  lie  that  planted  the  ear  shall  he  not 
hear?  he  that  formed  the.  eye  shall  he  not  see  ? 

Ifthef^rain  (which  is  the  seat  of  sensation 
ind  the  fountain  of  the  animal  spirits)  is  envi- 
oned  round  with  such  a  hard,  thick,  and  tough 
•iubstance  as  the  skull,  the  heart  and  lungs  are 
wisely  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  and 
encompassed  by  a  double  fence  of  bones  or  ribs, 
muscles  and  skin. 

M  ithout  breathing,  to  put  the  wheel  in  motion 
at  the  cistern ,  no  animal  could  exist,  and  how 
admirably  situated  and  guarded  also,  as  we  have 
observed,  are  the  organs  of  respiration,  and 
that  mysterious  movement,  ‘  that  faints  not, 
neither  is  weary,’  but  by  night  and  by  day, 
asleep  or  awake,  in  motion  or  at  rest,  beats  in 
unremitting  pulsations,  with  greater  regularity 
than  a  watch,  in  the  breast  of  some  animals  for 
sixty,  in  some  seventy,  and  in  others  upwards  of 
one  humlred  years.  We  miglit  also  notice  the 
admirable  structure  and  wise  di.sposition  of  the 
other  parts  in  the  anim.d  economy,  but  this 
would  be  inconsistent  with  our  present  limits 
and  design  ;  we  must,  however,  observe  on  the 
whole,  that  each  will  be  found  most  conveniently 
situated  for  its  respective  uses,  and  formed  in 
the  wisest  manner  for  its  various  purposes;  that 
w  hile  nothing  is  w  anting  to  render  the  Structure 
complete,  there  is  nothing  superfluous  or  made 
in  vain.  The  feelers  of  the  Butterfly  are  no  less 
essential  to  her  well-being  than  the  proboscis  of 
the  Elephant ;  and  the  leg  of  the  Fly  can  no 
more  say  to  its  wing,  than  the  eye  of  the  human 
body  to  its  hand,  ‘  I  have  no  need  of  thee.’ 

But  if  the  right  consideration  of  the  structure 
of  animals  as  well  as  the  wise  provision  made  for 
their  lotiginent  and  subsistence,  is  convincing  to 
the  most  sceptical,  that  all  are  the  doings  of  a 
Being  infinite  inpower,  and  fearful  in  work¬ 
ing ;  and  inspire  the  religious  philosopher  with' 
such  sentiments  as  David  expressed  when  con¬ 
templating  the  formation  of  the  human  frame ; 
must  we  not  also  adopt  such  language  as  he 
made  use  of  on  another  occasion,  and  say,  when 
reflecting  on  the  manner  in  which  these  creatures 
are  reproduced,  and  the  wonders  of  that  procre¬ 
ative  pow  cr  by  w  hich  a  continued  succe.ssion  is 
kept  up ;  Thine  eyes  saw  them  when  they  were 
made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  the 
lower  places  of  the  earth.  Whether  they  come 
into  the  world  in  the  shape  of  animals  completely 
formed,  or  through  the  medium  of  eggs,  still  the 
business  of  generation  must  remain  a  mystery,  i 


and  be  reckoned  amongst  the  number  of  the  dark 
things  of  the  Creator. 

The  provision  for  keeping  the  nuniber  of  livittg 
creatures  within  due  limits,  is  no  less  remark¬ 
able  than  that  for  bringing  them  into  being. 
The  most  formidable  monsters  are  thinly  scat¬ 
tered,  or  confined  to  particular  spots.  The 
destructive  Tiger,  for  instance,  is  not  very  cofn- 
mon,  and  the  greatest  rendezvous  of  this  blood¬ 
thirsty  animal  is  said  to  be  a  sort  of  insulated 
sitOation,  the  Sunderbunds  or  Woody-Islands,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  in  India.  Long-lived 
animals  are  observed  to  have  few  young  at  a 
time ;  while  those  of  the  greatest  utility,  or  such 
as  are  used  for  animal  food,  abound  in  every 
climate, and  the  short  in  duration  are  uncommonly 
prolific ! 

The  instinct  displayed  by  many  of  the  irra¬ 
tional  creation  for  the  preservation  of  their  young, 
is  also  truly  astonishing,  and  in  some  instances' 
has  been  referred  to  as  examples  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  afTeclion.  ‘  How  often,’  says  our  Saviour, 

‘  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not!  ’ — but  there  are  some 
of  this  order  who  stand  not  long  in  need  of 
parental  protection  and  instruction,  for  the 
newly-calved  Hippopotamus,  on  the  death  of  his 
dam,  will,  at  the  sight  of, danger,  betake  himself' 
to  a  place  of  safety  in  his  natural  element,-  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  This  might  bring  u8 
to  speak  more  fully  of  those  particukir  instincts 
by  which  animals  are  distinguished  :  but  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  a  few  of  these  in 
considci'ing  some  peculiarities  in  the  different 
orders  as  we  go  along,  we  will  here  drop  the 
general  survey,  and  shall  proceed  in  our  next 
to  that  of  Quadrupeds. 

Co-operation  of  Schools. 

The  examples  set  hy  a  few  school.s,  in  co¬ 
operating  with  each  other  hy  exchanging 
s|)ecin)ens,  journals,  fee.,  are  taking  effect 
in  various  jmrts  of.  the  country.  Scliools 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  IMassachnsetts,. 
.\ew  York,  I’ennsylvania,  and  (Jeorgia, 
have  already  entered  upon  the  work  in  ear¬ 
nest. 

The  female  .seminaries  of  Savannah,  Ca., 
and  Andover,  Mass.,  have  made  several  in¬ 
terchanges  of  civilities  of  this  kind. 

A  seminary  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  is  making 
a  collection  for  exchanges,  of' which  the 
Plymouth  Rock  will  form  a  |)art.  Several 
institutions  at  the  south,  we  are  haj)py  to  he 
inllirna'd,  are  collecting  specimens  of  their 
native  productions,  with  tlie  view  of  send¬ 
ing  them  to  the  north  for  e.xchanges. 

VVe  wish  that  all  the  schools  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  keep  journals  of  meteorology, 
and  throw  them  into  some  common  chan¬ 
nel,  where  they  could  circulate  through  the 
Union,  anil  enable  the  lovers  of  science  to 
take  a  comparative  view  of  climates,  pro¬ 
ductions,  health,  &:c,  (tp. 

The  Uainily  Lyceum  is  offered  for  such 
a  channel  ;  and  we  shall  always  esteem  it 
both  a  ]ileasure  and  an  honor  to  furnish  a 
medium  of  correspondence  and  co-oper¬ 
ation  between  any  schools  in  the  country 
who  arc  disposed  to  engage  in  this  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  benevolent  enter[»rise. 

t'?everal  boxes  have  already  been  sent  to 
us  for  distribution  ;  and  any  others  which 
may  he  sent  we  will  endeavor  to  dispose  of 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  contributors. 

QUESTIONS  ON  LYCEUM  No.  19. 

At  wliat  fin.^  was  Solomon  born,  and  how  was  the 
throne  secured  to  him  ? 

AVhat  blessing  did  he  ask,  great  riches  or  great 
wisdom  ? 

AVhat  was  the  c.xtenl  of  his  dominions  ;  and  what 
was  his  reign,  (K-aceful  and  prosjierous,  or  the  reverse  ? 

AA'Iio  was  king  of  T3  re  at  this  time,  and  what  alli¬ 
ance  did  Solomon  make  with  him  ? 

.At  what  time  did  Solomon  commence  the  building 
of  the  temple  ? 

'J’o  what  age  did  Solomon  live  ? 

AA'Iio  has  lieeii  called  the  prince  of  poets,  and  what 
cities  have  claimed  to  be  his  birth-place  ? 

AVhat  poems  of  Homer  have  come  down  to  us  7 
AVere  the)’  originally  in  complete  volumes,  or  in  de¬ 
tached  pieces  ? 

AA’Iio  among  the  Roman  poets  was  most  distinguish¬ 
ed,  and  w  hat  was  his  birili-place  7 

AA'hat  are  the  poems  of  A'irgil,  and  which  is  most 
distinguished  7 

AA'Iiich  is  amo.ng  the  most  destructive  insects  7 
AA'hat  countries  have  been  infested  with  the  migra-- 
tory  locust  7 

111  what  year  did  they  overrun  Syria  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  7 

How  is  snow  produced  7 

AA’hat  arc  the  two  constituent  ingredients  of  com¬ 
mon  salt  7 

AA’hat  destructive  aetd  is  composed  of  the  same  in¬ 
gredients  as  common  air  7 
AVhat  class  of  animals  upon  the  earth  arc  most  im¬ 
portant  7 

AA’Iiich  is  the  whitest  of  the  metals  ? 

How  many  different  kinds  of  banks  are  there,  an<f 
what  are  they  called  7 

AA’bcre  and  when  was  the  first  bank  established  7 
AA’hat  is  the  present  amount  of  the  British  debt  7 
AA’Iiich  of  the  soutlicm  and  western  states  have  en¬ 
listed  in  the  cause  of  Lyceums  7 

AA’hy  is  green  preferable  to  any  other  color  for  the 
vegetable  kingdom  7 

AA’Iiat  classes  of  vegetables  are  Dromincat  upon  tlie 
earth  7  o  . 


